















Dear Reader, 

Don’t you agree that really useful Household Hints 
are rather like drops of Shell Lubricating Oil . . . ? They 
do make the domestic wheels go round more easily. 

And, so, even though I know that many people have 
been collecting my useful hints from magazines, I think it 
will be a jolly good idea to put them all into a neat little 
book. 

Magazine clippings always seem to be missing just 
when you want them, and, unless you have a super memory, 
it's not easy to remember that special POLLY PENNANT 
HINT just when you want it. 

No sooner was this decided, than someone else said: 
“Well, why not make the booklet even more useful? Why 
not give some really useful and reliable information about 
some of the things that go to make life easier and happier 
. . . cooking, of course . . . gardening, also of course . . . 
and so on.” 

So Readers . . . here is the booklet. I hope that you 
will find it a real pie of information. Many people have 
had a finger in it. I do hope that you will find that it is 
full of plums. And I do hope that the plums will help to 
make your daily routine easier, happier, and more full of 
fun and interest. 

Looking forward to meeting you day by day, 

Yours helpfully, 

POLLY PENNANT. 


With the Compliments of 

THE SHELL COMPANY OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
(Incorporated in England) 


All material copyright reserved. 
First printed August, 1952. 
Reprinted April, 1953. 
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D EAR Readers . . . I’m not giving you a lot of fancy 
recipes that you’ll hardly ever use . . . This is a book of 
useful hints and ideas . . . for every-day use . , . and so I intend 
to give you some of my very own basic recipes that I have used 
for years . . . and that I know you will find excellent. They 
are recipes that you can adapt . . . foundation recipes that you 
can make changes in, and so delight the family with your 
cleverness in achieving variety for every-day dishes. I expect that 
they like steamed puddings ... so here is my foundation Steamed 
Pudding mixture . . . you can double the quantities if you have 
more than three in your family. ... I call it the 

IMPERIAL PUDDING 

2 oz. butter 2 oz. sugar 

lb. flour 1 egg 

1 tablespoon of milk £ teaspoon baking powder 

Method: Beat butter and sugar to white cream, add egg and beat 
well again, add flour sifted with baking powder and a pinch of 
salt, lastly milk. Steam in buttered basin with buttered paper on 
top, and water only half to three-quarter up the basin. Vary the 
pudding in these ways:— 





Golden Pudding . Place a tablespoonful of golden syrup in 
the 'bottom of the buttered basin before putting in the 
mixture. 
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Date Pudding . Place a cap of split dates and a little grated 
lemon rind instead of syrup ... or 

Lemon Pudding. Grate rind of half lemon in mixture and 
place spoonful of marmalade or lemon honey in basin. 

Black Cap. Wash, and swell in a warm oven half cup of cur¬ 
rants, and place in bottom of basin. Black-currant jam may 
also be used for this variety. 

Apricot Shape. Fresh, bottled or dried apricots may be used 
and a little almond flavour in the mixture. 

Serve with a nice sauce . . . here are several: 

WHITE CREAM SAUCE 

£ cup boiling water 1 wineglass sherry (or vanilla, a 

1 small dessertspoon arrowroot few drops, may be used in- 

2 tablespoons cold water stead ) 

Mix the arrowroot to smooth paste with the cold water, add boil¬ 
ing water gradually, then the flavouring and sugar to taste, and 
boil for one minute. This may be made with cornflour and milk 
instead of water, when vanilla and a small knob of butter is used. 
For Chocolate Sauce, add a dessertspoon of cocoa, or some grated 
dark chocolate. 

JAM SAUCE 

Use the recipe for White Sauce, made with water, but add one 
tablespoon of red jam or jelly, and a little lemon juice. 

CUSTARD SAUCE 

Beat one egg well with a dessertspoon (level) of sugar and add to 
it one dessertspoon of custard powder or cornflour creamed with 
a little cold milk. Add | pint cold milk and a little vanilla 
essence, and cook slowly, stirring constantly until creamy. 

BAKED PUDDING 

Use the Imperial Pudding recipe . . . but well butter and line 
a flat pyrex dish with any fruit you like ... or dried fruit, or jam, 
or pineapple, or chopped apple and sultanas, etc., etc., and spread 
the pudding mixture over. Sprinkle with coconut and bake in 
moderate oven fairly low in oven . . . about £ hour. 

Serve this pudding with any of the above sauces or cream, or 
turn out as an up-side-down pudding and top with whipped 
cream. 
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FOUNDATION CAKE 

This is a lovely light mixture . . . and most adaptable. It keeps 
excellently ... if the family allows. 

1 cup sugar 3 eggs 

\ lb . butter 1 cup flour 

1| teaspoons baking powder Essence vanilla 

Method : Before mixing cake, line a flat baking tin with buttered 
paper and spread the bottom with butter and chopped almonds 
or walnuts, and sprinkle brown sugar over. Warm in oven. 
Cream butter and sugar, add eggs, beat well, add sifted flour and 
baking powder and vanilla. Mix well and spread on top of fruit 
mixture. Bake in medium oven, about 20—25 minutes. When 
baked, turn out at once and sprinkle with fresh coconut. 1 his 
cake is delicious with whipped cream on top, added just before 
using. Vary this cake mixture in the following ways:— 

Patty Pans. Drop teaspoonfuls in well-buttered patty pans in 
which have been placed a few currants, or a date, or piece 
of peel, or half a cherry. 

Patty Pans (2). Stir into mixture a handful of well washed 
and oven-dried currants. 

Cream Cakes. Bake spoonfuls in paper cases and when cool, 
take a small slice out from the top and insert whipped cream 
and a tiny piece of cherry or red jelly. 

Spice Cake. Stir into flour a teaspoon of ground cinnamon, 
a half teaspoon of spice and a very little cocoa. Ice with 
cinnamon icing. 

Chocolate Cake. Add one dessertspoonful cocoa to flour and 
one full teaspoon vanilla to mixture. Split cake and fill 
with a little raspberry jam and cream. 

Orange Cake. Add one teaspoonful grated orange rind to mix¬ 
ture, and a little chopped orange peel in bottom of tin. Can 
be iced if liked. 

Lemon Cake. As for Orange Cake but substitute lemon rind 
and peel for orange. 

Coconut Cake. Add a tablespoonful fresh coconut to mixture, 
and when nearly cooked, spread a light meringue, made of 
one white of egg whipped dry and two level tablespoons ol 
sugar stirred in, over cake. Bake until meringue is crisp, in 
very moderate oven. 
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A GOOD RAISIN CAKE 

This is a real family cut-and-come-again cake . . . and so quickly 
made too. It’s been in our family for 50 years, and is still prime 
favourite. 


2 lb. flour 
| lb. sugar 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

3 or 4 oz. peel 

Grated rind of one lemon 


1 lb. butter (or half cod-fat) 
1 lb. raisins (or other fruit) 
\ grated nutmeg 
8 eggs 


Put flour, sugar, baking powder, a little salt, and the nutmeg in 
mixing bowl. Rub butter well in, until fine and crumbly. Add 
fruit. Mix with well-beaten eggs, and a very little milk if needed, 
but the mixture must not be too wet. Bake in large lined tin 
well buttered slowly for at least 2 hours. This recipe is a large 
one and half the quantities will make a good sized cake. 


THE FAVOURITE VINEGAR CAKE ... NO EGGS 


Mix this cake carefully and well . . . flavour it well ... do not 
mix too wet . . . bake it slowly and you will think it a rich fruit 


cake! 

1 lb. flour 
\ lb. sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
£ teaspoon salt 
4 full dessertspoons vinegar 


1 lb. butter (or half cod-fat) 

£ lb. fruit (raisins, a little ginger, 
peel, fig, etc.) 
k teaspoon spice 

2 teaspoons baking soda (level) 


Rub butter well into flour, spices and salt. Add fruit, mix well. 
Melt soda in about \ cup milk, and add. Lastly sprinkle vinegar 
over, and mix well with milk. Must not be too moist. Bake in 
lined tin, well buttered, in moderate oven about 2 hours. 


DELICIOUS LITTLE ROCK CAKES 

1£ lb. flour h lb. butter 

£ lb. sugar 2 eggs 

2 teaspoons baking powder A little salt 

Flavouring . . . (grated rind of lemon, or spice and cinnamon, etc.). 
Fruit ... a handful of sultanas, a little peel, or dates, or figs. 
Rub butter into flour, add fruit and flavouring, and baking 
powder and mix with well-beaten eggs, and a little milk if needed, 
but these must not be too wet, or they will not be rocks . Bake 
in fairly hot oven, about 15 minutes. 
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A PERFECT SPONGE CAKE 


3 eggs 
f cup sugar 
Butter size of egg 


1 heaped teaspoon baking p’der 
A little salt 

£ cup (not more ) of HOT water 


1 fairly large cup flour 

Have your tins well buttered . . . and lined with paper on the 
bottom for easy turning out. Place flour, baking powder and 
salt in flour sifter. Break whites into basin. When all is as¬ 
sembled, beat whites to stiff froth, add yolks and beat well again. 
Add sugar and beat until nearly white and very creamy and light. 
(Do not stop wdiile doing this, or froth will fall.) Have the butter 
and hot water on element, to keep nearly boiling. Add flour with 
large fork or open flat beater, stirring lightly in, finally add butter 
and water. Stir quickly and well. Pour at once into tins and 
have oven ready at 250° to 300°. Place rather low in oven and 
do not open door for at least 15 minutes. Do not let oven tem¬ 
perature rise above 300°. Should take about 20-25 minutes, but 
judge by pressing lightly with finger. Turn out on rack or paper, 
and use as liked, iced, filled with cream and jam or jelly, etc., or 
with fruit, cooked or fresh, as a dessert. 

PERFECT PIKELETS 

So many people say that they cannot make nice pikelets . . . 
so here is my recipe . . . and it never fails. Break an egg into a 
basin over one large tablespoon sugar. Let it stand for about 
ten or fifteen minuies. That is important, for I’ve discovered that 
the melting of the sugar into the egg makes it beat up twice 
as lightly. Now place one heaped cup of flour in your sifter, 
with one heaped teaspoon baking powder, and a pinch of 
salt. Have your element or griddle or pan ready heating so 
that the heat will be even all over and not just hot in the 
middle. Have a saucer with a knob of butter and a small wad 
of muslin or cooking paper to continually grease the pan. Also 
a plate with a clean muslin spread over it to pop the pikelets on. 
All ready? NOW . . . beat the egg and sugar until creamy and 
thick , . . add the sifted flour (use a large fork) gradually with 
circular movements, and at the same time about half or more of 
a cup of tepid milk and water until the mixture is like a thick 
batter . . . not to thin. NOW . . . take the fork out , and do not 
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stir the mixture again. It will not matter if it stands a few 
minutes so long as you do not disturb it by stirring. Using a 
dessertspoon, lift spoonfuls out and drop from point of spoon 
on to well greased griddle. It should be hot but not too hot. 
Turn with wide knife as soon as bubbles appear. Result . . . 
perfect pikelets. 

PERFECT SCONES 

Why some people find it so difficult to make light delicious scones 

1 can’t imagine. I think it is because people overhandle them . . . 
press them and flatten them and take too long to mix them . . ■ 
or the oven is not hot enough. Anyway . . . here is how I ma e 

them . . . 

2 large cups of flour or whole- 2 teaspoonfuls (heaped) baking 

meal, or half and half powder 

1 small slice butter Enough warm milk or milk and 

1 teaspoonful sugar water to mix 

Pinch salt 

Have the oven on so that it will be 400° when wanted. Ha\e 
baking tray ready, buttered or floured. Rub butter into flour, 
baking powder and salt. Make a hole in the centre and pour 
some of the milk in. Toss the flour lightly into the milk, mixing 
with a light circular movement. When mixed the dough should 
have absorbed all the flour and be light and soft. Wholemeal 
can be mixed wetter than white flour. If fruit is added it should 
have been mixed with the flour before adding the milk. Turn 
out on to a piece of floured white paper, or board . . . dust with 
flour (or wholemeal) and press lightly with the hand to ^ to ^ 
inch thick. Do not roll hard with a pin . . . “And I do not knead 
my scones”, says Polly Pennant. Cut with sharp floured knife or 
cutter , . . pop onto tray, and bake in hot oven, placed centrally. 
It does not harm the scones to stand on the tray for about 5 to 10 
minutes ... but they must not stand in the mixing bowl before 
shaping. See that they are browned underneath as well as on 
top. Turn onto clean doth and cover until cold. If eaten hot 
split (do not cut) open, and drop dabs of butter on . , . do not 
press and flatten the light texture. Result . . . perfect scones. 

Cheese Scones. Add cup of grated cheese to the mixture, 
and rather more salt. 
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Date Scones. Add £ cup or more of chopped dates, and if 
liked, a tablespoon of coconut. 

Coconut Scones. Add £ cup coconut ... it must be fresh. 

Fruity Scones. Add about £ cup or more of chopped mixed 
fruit . . . preserved ginger, dates, figs (a little only) and sul¬ 
tanas or currants. These are delicious, and should be made 
with wholemeal. 

Spring Scones. Bake small wholemeal scones, and when still 
hot split, butter and fill with crushed young cooked green 
peas . . . flavoured with a little chopped mint. 

Savoury Scones. Fill brown or white buttered scones with 
pounded sardines mixed with a little lemon juice and plenty 
of pepper. 

Currant Scones. Wash and swell the currants in the oven be¬ 
fore adding and be generous with them. Buttered hot . . . 
these can be brown or white. 

SIMPLE BREAD MAKING 

Place eight cups of flour, or wholemeal ... or half wholemeal and 
flour . . . into a deep warmed basin. Add one dessertspoon of 
salt, and mix. Into a small basin place one cake of compressed 
yeast, add one heaped teaspoon of sugar and stir until it liquifies. 
Add a cup of warm milk and water. Make a hole in the centre 
of the flour, and pour in the yeast mixture. Gradually stir in 
the flour, adding more warm water until all is mixed to a soft 
dough. If wholemeal is used, make the mixture quite wet, but 
still firm. Dust with flour and cover with grease-proof paper 
and a thick cloth . . . woollen if available. Place in a warm cup¬ 
board or in sunshine to rise . . . about £ hour ... or until the 
mixture is about twice the size. This will depend upon the 
warmth . . . but do not hurry it. Turn out on a floured board 
and knead well, always towards the centre, until it is worked 
down to a third less. Then have your tins ready . . . well greased 
. . . and cut the dough into sections, allowing room to rise in the 
tins. Pat into smooth loaves, place in tins, and make a few 
slashes on the dough with a knife. Cover again and put to rise 
while the oven heats . . . about 15 minutes. Put into oven at 
400° and turn top to low and low element to medium in ten 
minutes. Takes about 20 to 30 minutes to cook, according to 
size of loaves. This is a most reliable recipe. 
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BUNS 

Take a piece of the risen dough before putting in tins, and knead 
into a knob of butter, a handful of raisins, or sultanas, and 
shape into small buns. Put to rise on a flat tin and bake when 
risen to nearly twice the size. Can be glazed on top with egg or 
sprinkled with sugar if liked. 

PASTRY MAKING 

Short . . . flaked . . . wholemeal . . . suet ... it's perfectly easy 
once you follow the basic rules to make good pastry. And the 
most important rule of all is . . . do not mix the pastry too wet . 
The more liquid you add, the less crisp will your pastry be. Only 
with wholemeal pastry can you be more liberal with the liquid, 
and this is because wholemeal absorbs so much more liquid than 
does white flour. Another rule is that you must be generous with 
the fat . . . butter, lard, good sweet beef (not mutton) dripping 
. . . and it must be kept as cool as possible. Here are simple 
foundation recipes. 

SHORT PASTRY 

Ingredients: Use two-thirds fat to the quantity of flour . . . approx. 
8 oz. fat to 12 oz. flour. A pinch of salt (more for savoury use), 
and £ teaspoon baking powder. Good beef dripping makes the 
best short pastry. 

Method: Rub the fat into the flour, baking-powder and salt. Mix 
to a crumbly dough with cold water (it must be cold). Knead 
in the bowl until the dough clings into a firm ball. Turn out 
onto floured board, and roll to about one-third inch thickness. 
Use as wanted and bake in hot oven 350° to 400°. 

PLAIN PUFF PASTRY 

Use | amount fat to the flour. (Six oz. fat to eight oz. flour.) 
Divide butter into four parts. Rub one part into the flour. Add 
cold water to make flexible but not wet dough. Turn out on 
floured board and roll fairly thin. Spread one section of butter 
on this in little thin dabs. Dust lightly with flour. Fold over 
into three, turn join downwards, press ends together and roll out 
again lightly. Spread on more butter and repeat until all is 
used. The last time roll only to thickness required. Bake in 
hot oven. Butter or lard or half of each are best for puff pastry. 
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SUET PASTRY 

£ lb. flour 4 oz. suet 

h teaspoon baking powder A pinch of salt 
Cold water to mix 

Shred the suet free from all skin, and chop finely with a little of 
the flour to prevent sticking to the knife. Add the rest of the 
flour, baking powder and salt and sufficient water to mix to a 
light, but not wet dough. Roll out and use as required. 

SUET DOUGHBOYS 

Shape the suet dough into round balls about the size of an apple, 
and place lightly on top of an already cooked and boiling hot 
beefsteak and kidney stew. Place the lid on at once and keep 
at simmering point, but do not lift the lid for at least 20 minutes, 
as this will allow the steam to escape and the doughboys will fall. 
Doughboys require more salt and a little pepper if liked. Should 
cook about one hour. 

CURRANT DUFF 

Using the same suet dough mixture, add a cupful of washed and 
dried currants to the mixture, roll out thick, flour lightly and roll 
into a roll. Place in floured cloth (scald it first) and tie ends 
allowing room for swelling. Plunge into boiling water and keep 

boiling all the time. This pudding requires about two hours 
boiling. 

JAM DUFF 

Roll out the suet pastry rather thin, and spread with a sharp¬ 
tasting jam, then treat as for Currant Duff. This pudding can 
be made in layers in a well-greased basin, a wet floured cloth tied 
over and boiled or steamed for about 1 £ hours. Golden syrup 
may be used instead of jam. Serve with a jam or lemon corn¬ 
flour sauce. 

Recipes for Short Pastry 
CUSTARD TART 

Line a shallow pyrex dish with short pastry, and bake in hot 
oven until it just begins to brown lightly. While it is in the 
oven, prepare the custard. Beat two or three eggs well, with one 
dessertspoon sugar, add flavouring, vanilla or almond, and pour 
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over about one pint of hot milk. Pour into hot pastry shell, 
grate nutmeg over if liked, and bake low in medium oven until 
custard is set , . . about £ hour, or less. 


PINEAPPLE PIE 

Line a deep pyrex dish with short pastry. Heat the juice of a 
tin of pineapple (cubes or shredded is best), add juice ol one 
lemon, 1£ oz, cornflour mixed with a little cold water, boil a few 
minutes, and add the beaten yolks of three eggs, and the pine¬ 
apple. Pour the mixture into the lined pie dish, and cook in quick 
oven for 20 minutes, with oven at 400°, both elements set medium. 
Whisk whites until fine and dry, add two tablespoons sugar, fold 
together, and pile on top of pie. Bake delicate brown in slow 
oven, until set. Can be made with two eggs. 

CHOCOLATE STRAWBERRY PIE 

4 oz. dripping 1 e gg 

2 oz. sugar 2 oz. cocoa 

8 oz. flour 

Beat dripping to a cream with sugar, add other dry ingredients. 
Roll out to £ in. thickness and line a pie dish with the paste. 
Filling: 2 eggs (yolks only), 1 tablespoon cornflour, 1 tablespoon 
cocoa, ^ pint milk. Mix as for custard and pour into pie dish. 
Bake till set. Cover with layer of strawberries, loganberries or 
raspberries (previously heated through to bring out juice), with 
1 tablespoon sugar to I cup berries. Whip up whites of eggs 
very stiffly, add 2 tablespoons castor sugar and 1 dessertspoon 
cocoa and pile over strawberries. Return to slow oven to set. 

FRUIT AND MERINGUE PIE 

Line a deep pie plate with a good short or flaky pastry. Slice 
sufficient apples to half-fill dish when cooked. Sweeten with 
sugar and a sprinkle of cinnamon or nutmeg and bake in a brisk 
oven. Meanwhile, prepare the following: Into 1 pint boiling 
milk stir three beaten egg yolks and 1 white of egg, 1 dessertspoon 
(level) cornflour, 2 heaped dessertspoons sugar, 1 level tablespoon 
cocoa, essence of vanilla to taste. 

Blend cornflour and cocoa smoothly with cold milk, adding eggs 
gradually. Allow all to thicken. Pour over fruit in pie and 
allow' to set a little. Beat the two remaining egg whites, a pinch 
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of salt and 3 drops vinegar with 1 teacup sugar into a meringue. 
Pile on the chocolate custard pie and return to a cool oven till 
the meringue is crisp and a pale biscuit colour. 

LEMON CREAM TART 

For the pastry: Take 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons dripping, 

1 egg, 1 cup flour, 1 tablespoon cocoa. Beat the sugar and dripping 
to a cream, add the egg, and lastly the flour and cocoa. Roll 
out the mixture and line a tart plate with it. For the filling: 
Put into a saucepan cup of water, \ cup sugar, the juice of 1 
lemon, and a tablespoon cornflour. Stir over heat until it boils, 
set aside until cool and then beat into the mixture 1 stiffly beaten 
egg white. Fill the pastry shell with the lemon filling and sprinkle 
crushed meringue on top. Serve with cream, if available. 

APPLE AND DATE PIE 

Half cook good cooking apples, cut into small pieces, with a little 
shredded lemon rind and sugar to sweeten. Line a flat pyrex 
dish with short pastry and mark the edges attractively with fork 
or spoon or snip with cooking scissors. Pour in the apple, scat¬ 
ter in some chopped dates, sprinkle with coconut and place thin 
twists of pastry crosswise. Bake in hot oven, fairly low down for 
20 minutes to \ hour. Serve with custard or cream. 

FRUIT DESSERTS 

Cover outside of individual size well buttered patty pans or pyrex 
dishes with short pastry. Bake until light brown all over. Take 
a knife when nearly cool and slip carefully off. Prepare any 
fruit . . . fresh or cooked . . . strawberries, raspberries, goose¬ 
berries, or dried apricots, prunes or figs, or a compote of several. 
Fresh berries should be just covered with sugar to draw out the 
juice, and then heated with a very little water and drained. Heat 
the juice, add a little lemon juice and one level dessertspoon 
powdered gelatine, first moistened, to each cup of juice. Pile the 
fruit in the cases, cool the liquid and pour carefully over. Set 
in cool place or refrigerator. Serve with whipped cream. 
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CHOCOLATE PIE 

Line shallow dish with short pastry. Make a blancmange mixture 
with four dessertspoons cornflour or custard powder to one pint 
milk, one tablespoon cocoa, one teaspoon vanilla, and one table¬ 
spoon sugar. Cook well. Pour into pastry lined dish and dot 
with tiny squares of pastry. Bake about 20 minutes in fairly hot 
oven, low down in oven. Whip one white of egg (the yolk can 
be used for a custard sauce), add one dessertspoon sugar when 
white is stiff and smooth, and pile on chocolate. Return to low 
heat oven until set and delicately touched with brown. Serve 
with cream or custard. 


PASTRY SAVOURIES 

CHEESE SAVOURIES 

Line one large dish (for a high tea meal) or many small patty 
pans with short or puff pastry. Beat two eggs, and half large cup 
milk and one cup grated cheese, one dessertspoon chopped parsley 
and pepper and salt. A little Worcester sauce is a happy addi¬ 
tion. Bake the pastry lined dishes until half cooked . . . fill with 
the mixture. Sprinkle chopped bacon over. Return to medium 
oven and bake until custard is set. See that the pastry is well 
cooked underneath. 

MINCE PIE 

Line a fairly deep dish with short pastry, well salted, have ready 
well-cooked minced meat, as follows: Brown an onion in a little 
butter or bacon fat, with a cut up or minced carrot, a stalk of 
celery if available, or a few chopped herbs (sage, parsley, a little 
thyme). Add about one level tablespoon flour and mix well. 
Then add one pound of meat mince, and enough stock or water 
to make fairly moist. Fill the pie shell with the meat, hot, and 
place an egg-cup or pie cup in the middle. Cover with a lid of 
pastry and decorate, bake in a hot oven about £ to f hour. If a 
little of the moist part of the stew is kept back, a delicious gravy 
can be made, thickened and well seasoned. 
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THE ART OF SOUP-MAKING 


Buy from your butcher the shank end of a 
leg of beef, or veal. Wash and cover with 
cold water in a large pan. Add a teaspoon 
of salt, a cut up onion, and a bunch of 
herbs . . . fresh parsley is best. Boil steadily 
until the meat and gristle begins to leave the 
bone. Pour off the liquid into a bowl and 
leave to set, when it can be used for many 
different kinds of soup. A second boiling 
of the bones will usually produce another good bowl of stock, 
which will form the base for soups to which milk, or extra vege¬ 
tables, etc., can be added to strengthen the nourishment. 



VEGETABLE SOUP 

Grate one each, carrot, onion, small swede turnip, etc. Add to 
stock, with pepper, a little rice, and sago, and simmer until well 
cooked and blended. 


PUMPKIN SOUP 

Cut up about one pound of ripe pumpkin, one onion, and add 
stock to cover well. Cook until tender, rub through seive, 
return to pot, with equal amount of milk, a knob of butter, a 
£ teaspoon of grated nutmeg, and pepper. Simmer about 15 
minutes (do not boil hard). Thicken with a very little flour, 
and serve with fried bread sippets. 

CLEAR SOUP 

Simmer a grated onion in the stock, add enough meat cubes to 
taste, a dash of Worcestershire sauce, and a dessertspoon of sago 
(optional). Sprinkle a little very finely chopped parsley in just 
before serving. This soup is very nice with tomato juice added. 

CREAM SOUPS 

Make these like the Pumpkin soup, but vary with green peas, 
onion only, oyster paste, root artichokes, potato and grated carrot 
* . • or any other combination you like . . . and serve slightly 
thickened, and made with half milk, half stock. A little nutmeg 
is a great improvement to most cream soups. 
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THE FAMILY JOINT 

How to make it 


go f-u-r-t-h-e-r 


Buy your joint . . . perhaps a four or five pound roast of beef. 

1st day. Serve hot, roasted . . . and not cooked to waste by too 
fierce or long cooking. 

2nd day. Serve thin slices cold with a salad, or creamed vege¬ 
tables . . . cauliflower, carrots, etc. 

3rd day. Cut sufficient slices for small helpings for your 
family . . . place in casserole with a little shredded 
onion, a tart green apple, a few leaves of sage and 
thyme and parsley, and cover with plenty of gravy, 
which should have been made in the tin on day of 
roasting. Cook in covered casserole in very slow 
oven . . . 250° is enough ... for about one hour. 
Serve with crisp toast fingers and vegetables. The 
gravy should be thinned before adding, as it will 
thicken in cooking. 


4th dav. Rissoles. Put almost every scrap except tough outer 
skin through the mincer . . . flavour well with herbs, 
a very little onion, sauce, salt, etc., . . . and about 
quarter the amount of mashed cold potato. Mix 
well with an egg and a little milk . . . shape into 
balls with two spoons or your hands, and flour well. 
Can be left on board until ready to fry in fresh 
smoking hot dripping. Drain on paper . . . serve 
with good gravy. (Make plenty the day of first 
roasting.) 

5th day. Well . . . . I have known a joint (according to the 
size and appetites of your family) to have enough 
fragments left over to make a delicious savoury 
baked batter pic or fritters. Just an ordinary 
batter mixture . . . bits of meat, shreds of onion, a 
few green peas, a sprig of parsley, a dash of sauce 
and it’s a delicious dish ... to be baked about 
20 minutes and served at once . The batter should 
be a little thinner for the pie, than for the fritters. 
Mutton or veal can be used up in the same way, with variations 
and mutton will make the most delicious little hot pies, 
chopped up finely, creamed with a little flour and milk, and en¬ 
cased in short pastry, and served with a creamed vegetable. 
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YOUR COOKING RANGE 

WHATEVER it is . . . WHATEVER fuel you use . . . if you 
learn how to use it and keep it clean, you’ll halve the problem 
of being a good cook. And ... if you are off the power lines . . . 
or on camping holiday, remember that your best solution is a 
kerosine cooker, and PENNANT KEROSINE ... it will never 
let you down. 


OVEN TEMPERATURES 


Meringues 
Macaroons 
Large Fruit Cake 


Casseroles (Meat and Vegetables) 
Milk Puddings 

Biscuits 


Madeira Cake 


Small Cakes 
Bread 


Gem Scones 

Pastry-Tarts 

Poultry 

Swiss Roll 

Yorkshire Pudding 

Meat 


Puff Pastry 
Scones. 


250-275 ] 

275-300 i Very slow oven 
300-325 ] 

” J Slow oven 
325-350 


350-375 

375-400 




1 

1 


Moderate oven 
Fairly hot oven 


Hot oven 


375-425 

425-450 


]Tirst half hour 


^ Very hot oven 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

All measures are for level quantities unless otherwise stated. 


Solids: 

1 dessertspoon of gelatine will set 1 breakfast 



cup (£ pint) of liquid . 

— 

i oz. 

1 

tablespoon of butter, dripping or lard 

• • — 

1 oz. 

1 

„ „ granulated sugar .. 

= 

1 oz. 

2 

„ „ castor sugar 

— 

1 oz. 

3 

„ „ icing sugar 


1 oz. 

2 

„ „ flour . 

= 

1 oz. 

2 

,, ,, dry breadcrumbs 

— 

1 oz. 
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4 tablespoons of soft breadcrumbs .. 

1 „ „ pearl barley or rice 

1 heaped tablespoon of suet chopped 

2 rounded tablespoons of grated cheese .. 

5 teaspoons cream of tartar or bicarbonate of 

soda «• *■ *• 

1 breakfastcup of granulated sugar 

1 „ „ castor sugar 

1 „ „ butter, dripping, or lard 

1 „ „ pearl barley or rice .. 

1 heaped breakfastcup currants or sultanas 

2 breakfastcups breadcrumbs 

3 „ flour .. 


= 1 oz. 
= 1 oz. 
— 1 oz. 
= 1 oz. 


= 1 oz. 

= i lb. 
= 4 oz. 
= 4 lb. 
= £ lb. 
= i lb. 
= 4 lb. 
= 1 lb. 


8 lumps sugar . 

— 

I OZ. 

1 large egg . 

— 

2 oz. 

4 eggs of medium size .. 


4 lb. 

5 pieces of peel .- 

.. .. “ 

* lb- 

Liquids: 



15 drops . 

— 

1 saltspoon 

4 saltspoons 

« — 

1 teaspoon 

4 teaspoons . 

— 

1 tablespoon 

4 tablespoons . 

. _ 

I wineglass 

7 tablespoons 


1 gill 

4 gills 

- = 

I pint 

2 pints . 


1 quart 

4 quarts . 

• • *■ ** •“ 

1 gallon 

2 tablespoons of milk .. 


1 liquid oz. 

1 breakfastcup 

— 

1 pint 

1 „ . 

— 

2 gills 

1 „ . 

— 

2 teacups 

1 tablespoon of lemon juice 

— 

juice of 1 
lemon 

1 pint water 

-- 

H lb. 


i 
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THE KNOCK-DOWN FLY SPRAY 



D.D.T 


PLUS 


OK THE WING 


Every time flies settle they 
spread disease. Don't give 
them a chance—strike them 
down on the wing with SHELL- 
TOX, the knock-down fly 
spray. SHELLTOX is as ruthless 
with other household pests as it 
is with flies, yet is harmless to 
fabrics, pleasant and easy to use, 
and completely safe. 

Wage a winning war against 
the enemies of a healthy 
home with . . . 


SHELLTOX WITH 


Snelltox 


ms 


The Shell Company of New Zealand Limited (Incorporated in England) 


4185 


Sprinkle a little Pennant Kerosine on your dusters 













The hardest job in the house made easy 



You surely don’t take those burners out of your 
gas stove and boil them, like mother used to do. 
Get out your bottle of Shell Pennant Kerosine 
once on twice a week. Tip it up on a clean rag 
and wipe over the burners, grill bars and oven. 
The more often you do it, the less grease accum¬ 
ulates, the easier it is and the prouder you are 
of your clean stove. 


How to choose good meat for grilling 

If fat is well intermingled with lean, giving a 
marbled appearance, the meat will be young and 
tender. The reason is that fat is dispersed through 
the muscles in young animals, but it is laid in 
masses on the outside of the flesh in the older ones. 




A bird of doubtful age 

If there is ever any doubt about 
the age of poultry rub the bird all 
over, before cooking, with lemon 
juice and sprinkle a few drops in¬ 
side. This treatment makes the bird 
tender and more tasty. 


Care of your glassware 

Clean a discoloured glass vase by filling it 
with fine sand and water and shaking it 
thoroughly. To bring out the brilliancy of 
cut glass add to the water in which it is 
to be rinsed a few drops of one of the 
new detergents now available. 



To fry chips crisp, and as light as a feather! 



If you’ve ever wondered 
why someone else seems 
able to do crisp chips, 
while yours remain soggy, 
here’s the answer. It takes 
a teaspoonful of baking 
porvder in the fat to turn 
out those crisp golden 
chips, just as they should 
be! 
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Burns are things of the past! 

Sometimes even the most experienced cook comes out 
of baking day with a few burns on hands or arms. 
Try wearing a man’s old woollen sock on each arm. 
Baking ceases to be a painful ordeal, disfiguring burns 
on arms and hands are a forgotten thing. 




A most successful fly-trap 

If you run out of Shelltox one of the 
most successful fly-traps is a shallow 
open tin filled with Shell Pennant 
Kerosine. It’s a good idea to put a tin 
on each window sill. 


Discoloured vacuum flasks 

If you find the interior of your vacuum 
flask stained and discoloured when preparing 
for a picnic—the answer’s a lemon. Squeeze 
the juice of half a lemon into the flask, 
then add the rind and pith torn into small 
pieces. Leave for a few minutes and then 
shake the flask gently up and down. Presto! 
the interior will be beautifully dean and 
shiny once again. 


To prevent discolouration 

The cap of your sauce bottle will never dis¬ 
colour, if you dip it into a little melted 
paraffin wax. 




To take printing off cloth 

Oatmeal and flour bags make ideal dish 
cloths and tea towels, but no house-proud 
woman likes to use them because they carry * 
brand names. To assist in removing the print¬ 
ing, soak them in Shell Pennant Kerosine for 
a few hours. Then wash them with warm 
water and soap. 



i 
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If your cake sticks 

It’s infuriating if your perfect cake sticks to the 
bottom of the tin. But don’t attempt to move it 
with a knife, or you’ll wreck it. Get your dish 
cloth, wring it out in water, pop it damp on the 
bottom of the cake tin. In a few seconds you can 
gently shake out the cake without the slightest 
trouble. 




For those who keep poultry 

Most people who keep poultry have trouble at 
some time with hens that eat the eggs. Take a 
few eggs, coat them with Shell Pennant Kero- 
sine, and put them back in the nest. They will 
be the last eggs the hens will ever attempt to 
eat. 


How to take the best care of inlaid lino 

Never wash inlaid linoleum, cautions Polly; do 
not even wipe it with a wet cloth. Soiled parts 
should be wiped with a rag soaked in Shell 
Pennant Kerosine. If you want a shine on your 
inlaid linoleum, use furniture oil. 



How to make and keep the bath white and sparkling 

A lot of smart young wives wonder why it’s hard 
to keep the bath clean. In Mother’s day, she 
cleaned the bath with kerosine, a little kerosine, 
and it stayed clean. REASON: Shell Pennant 
Kerosine preserves the polished surface of the 
bath! Abrasive cleaners gradually roughen the 
polished surface, and then you can never keep 
the bath clean. If you prefer a paste cleaner, 
simply mix the Shell Pennant Kerosine with a little whiting, but if 
you want to preserve the bath surface, use Shell Pennant Kerosine! 



How to put new life into mushy potatoes 

Often when you plan* a special dinner the 
potatoes get overcooked and go watery. Just add 
1 teaspoon of full cream powdered milk to each 
cup of mashed potatoes and beat well; it will 
dry up the moisture and add flavour to the 
potatoes—besides adding nutriment. 
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■pvO I believe in Pressure Cooking? I certainly do. Pressure 
Cooking has come to stay . . . and . . . used intelligently, 
of course ... is a most valuable addition to domestic efficiency. 
Like all new household appliances, you must become thoroughly 
acquainted with it before you really gain the full benefit . . . 
but, when you are familiar with the workings of this marvellous 
time and fuel saver, why, then . . . you’ll wonder however you 
managed before you had your Pressure Cooker. 

And so, the first advice that I can give to the proud owner of a 
Pressure Cooker, is to study the directions in the book which is 
given with all the best makes of cookers . . . follow them carefully 
. . . and then . . . just forge ahead. 

But, even with the directions booklet . . . points from the 
actual experience of users may be of interest and use to you . . . 
so here are a few . . . and you can apply them to your own par¬ 
ticular type of cooker. . . . 

(1) Study your booklet. 

(2.) Do not overfill cooker . . . three-quartersfull with solid food, 
or half full with liquids . . . soup, cereals, etc., ... is quite 
full enough. 

(3) Always see that the vent is clear, and has not become 
blocked when cleaning cooker. 

(4) Use only the amount of liquid specified in the recipes. 

(5) Use the rack or not as directed for special food being 
cooked. 

(6) Frozen foods must be defrosted before cooking although 
deep freeze vegetables do not need this treatment. 
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(7) Start the cooking time from the time the cooker comes up to 
pressure. 

(8) The cooker can be used on any kind of heat or range, gas, 
electricity, etc. 

(9) Remove the cooker from heat directly the time allowed 
is up. 

(10) Cool as directed in the book for your special type of cooker. 

(11) Always watch the time . . . efficient pressure cooking retains 
vitamins in greater quantity, authorities say, than by ord¬ 
inary cooking methods . . . but over-cooking by any method 
will always cause deterioration of certain vitamins . . . and 
so . . . watch the time. 

(12) Learn the basic, or foundation rules for cooking different 
foods . . . vegetables, meat, puddings, etc., . . . you will find 
this far easier when you want to use your own imagination 
in cooking, than by treating each recipe as an individual 
problem. Once you have mastered these rules, you will 
easily apply them to different recipes. 

(13) ONCE AGAIN . . . study the booklet with your cooker, and 
learn the foundation rules. 

MEAT 

Although you must, as in any cooking, make allowances for in¬ 
dividual tastes and qualities of the food to be cooked . . . the fol¬ 
lowing general rules for timing the cooking of meat will serve 
as a good guide . . . 

Types of Meat: The rules for different types of meat are much 
the same as for ordinary cooking ... for instance, thick cuts of 
lean, boneless meat will require more cooking than will roasts 
with a bone and layers of fat in them ... or than meat cut into 
small pieces. Generally speaking, the following timing is a good 
guide . . . 

Lean meat. Medium cooked ... 10 to 12 minutes per pound. 

Lean meat. Well cooked . . . 12 to 15 minutes per pound. 
Pork and veal must always be well cooked . . . beef is accord¬ 
ing to personal taste. 

Roasting. Always heat your cooker well before adding the fat 
for browning the meat. Sear meat well on both sides. 
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Braising. Sear first as for roasting, and then add water as 
directed in recipe. 

Salt meats. Corn beef, tongues, corned pork, etc., require more 
water than fresh meats. If very salty water may be changed 
once soon after commencement of cooking. 

Stew. The meat should be seared in a little good fat . . . bacon 
or beef . . . before adding the water. This greatly improves 
the flavour. 

Boiled Mutton and Vegetables 

2 lb. of leg of hogget mutton. 1 each carrot, turnip and onion. 

Parsley, thyme, about 10 peppercorns, salt, 1 pint stock or water . 
Place the meat whole in cooker, on the rack with the liquid. 
Add parsley (chopped), thyme, peppercorns, in a small muslin 
bag. Add diced vegetables and salt. 

Place cover on cooker, and adjust as directed. Serve with white 
sauce, made w r ith onion, parsley, capers or horse-radish, using 
a little of the liquid in the cooker as well as milk. 

PUDDINGS 

You can make a delicious steamed pudding in your Pressure 
Cooker, light and so very quickly made ... no matter how late 
home you are. Here is a quickly made suet pudding . . . just the 
thing for the family. You can leave it all ready to mix at the last 
moment. 


Steamed Fruit Pudding 

4 oz. sugar, 4 oz. flour 2 oz. shredded suet 

1 e gg | cup milk 

1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon baking powder 

£ teaspoon cinnamon £ teaspoon ground cloves 

H oz. breadcrumbs \ cup chopped dates and figs 

2£ pints water in bottom of cooker (adjust this quantity to the 
directions given for your special size cooker). 

Sift flour, salt and baking powder in bowl. Add suet and spices, 
mix well. Make into a soft dough with the beaten egg and milk. 
Tui n into a well greased bowl which fits loosely and easily into 
the cooker. Cover top with two well greased layers of grease-proof 
paper. Tie securely. Place bowl on rack in cooker in which 
water is already boiling. Adjust cooker as directed for steaming. 
Serve with creamy white sauce, sweetened with golden syrup, or 
with a custard sauce. Total cooking time about f hour. 
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You can cook meat, vegetables, fish, puddings, jam, 
and make preserves in your Pressure Cooker. In these directions, 
we have, of course, been able to give only general detailed 
instructions, and it will be necessary to check them by those 
given for your own particular brand of cooker . . . according to 
its size, pressure, etc. But I am sure you will realise just how 
valuable a household appliance a Pressure Cooker can be . . . for 
saving of time, fuel, and the immediate serving of perfectly cooked 
delicious meals. I wouldn’t be without my Pressure Cooker. 


AVERAGE GUIDE FOR 

Cereals 

Porridge (oatmeal) 

Rice . 

Vegetables 

Asparagus . 

French Beans . 

Red Beet (whole) 

Broccoli . 

Cauliflower . 

Brussels Sprouts . 

Cabbage . 

Carrots (sliced) . 

Carrots (whole) . 

Celery . 

Corn on Cob .... ' .... 

Potatoes (large . 

Onions (medium) 

Parsnips (quartered) 

Green Peas .. 

Spinach . 

Tomatoes .... * . 

Spring Turnips . 

Swede Turnips . 

Meat 

Veal (roast) . 

Veal (steak) . 

Lamb (roast) . 

Lamb (leg) . 

Lamb (chops) . 

Pork (roast) 

Beef (roast) . 

Beef Stew . 

GET A “MINUTE MINDER 


TIMING COOKING 

. 20 to 25 min. 

. 9 to 10 min. 

1 to 2 min. 

. 2 to 3 min. 

. 10 to 18 min. 

2 to 3 min. 

2 to 3 min. 

2 to 3 min. 

2 to 3 min. 

2 to 3 min. 

4 to 5 min. 

2 to 3 min. 

. 3 to 5 min. 

.... 10 to 15 min. 

5 to 6 min. 

7 to 8 min. 

1 min. 

1 min. 

\ to 1 min. 

3 to 5 min. 

10 to 15 min. 

14 to 16 min. per lb. 
.... 10 min. per lb. 

.... 12 to 14 min. per lb. 

.... 12 to 14 min. per lb. 

. 10 min. per lb. 

14 to 16 min. per lb. 

. 12 to 14 min. per lb. 

.... 15 min. per lb. 


This useful little gadget will watch the cooker for you . . . and 
ring a bell when the time is up! Ask for one at any general store. 
It saves worry, waste, and temper. 
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ICED RECIPES 


for your 


« * 


TF your refrigerator is one of those wonderful kerosine models 
see that you use only the finest, purest kerosine in it for 
100 per cent efficiency . . . use PENNANT . . . the finest kerosine 
made ... a SHELL product. 


BASIC ICE CREAM RECIPE 

1 quart milk ^ cup flour 

2 cups sugar pinch salt 

Mix sugar, salt and flour together thoroughly, then scald the milk, 
add other ingredients and cook over hot water until thickened, 
stirring occasionally. Chill in refrigerator food compartment, 

VANILLA ICE CREAM 

I cup of above base teaspoons vanilla 

1 cup whipped cream 

Whip cream until sufficiently stiff to slightly hold shape and yet 
pour from the bowl. Fold cream into other ingredients and freeze 
in tray of refrigerator, stirring several times during freezing. 

A less richer cream may be obtained by increasing the quantity of 
the base ingredient. Other flavourings may be used as desired. 


ICE CREAM 

9 level tablespoons Full Cream 1 small teaspoon Gelatine 
Dried Milk \ cup hot water 

2 breakfast cups cold water Flavouring 
£ breakfast cup sugar 


Dissolve gelatine in hot water. Mix all together with egg beater 
and place in refrigerator. Take out when nearly frozen and beat 
again (the more you beat the nicer it is) and return to refrigerator 
until frozen. 
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ICE CREAM 

1 tin sweet condensed milk 1 tablespoon lemon juice — 

3 cups milk add the rind also 

Warm 1 cup milk, add condensed milk. Add 2 cups cold milk 
and freeze, when firm take out and beat, add flavouring and 
freeze until firm. 

CUSTARD ICE CREAM 

I cup cream or top milk and make a custard with 2 egg yolks. 
Allow to. cool then fold in the two egg whites previously beaten 
very stiff. Place in trays to freeze. 


REFRIGERATOR DISHES 


SHERBETS 

A sherbet is an ice to which a meringue of egg white or cream is 
added when it is removed from the tray to be stirred. They are 
frozen firm and should have an airy smooth texture. If preferred, 
a small quantity of gelatine can be added, and for variation, milk 
is sometimes used instead of water. 


PLAIN MOUSSE OR FOUNDATION RECIPE 

1 cup whipping cream 4 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Freeze the whipped cream, to which the sugar and vanilla have 
been added, in the tray of a refrigerator. Other flavouring as 
desired may be used by adding one cup of any fruit pulp before 
freezing. 


FRUIT CUP 


1 pineapple 
6 oranges 
6 lemons 
6 passion fruit 


1 banana 

1 bunch of mint 
| lb. sugar 

2 pints water 


Peel pineapple. Slice rinds of 3 lemons and 3 oranges, and sim¬ 
mer with pineapple peel in water 20 minutes. Strain. Add sugar 
and mint and boil 5 minutes. Strain and cool. Now add strained 
orange and lemon juice, pulped passion fruit and finely shredded 
pineapple to the syrup, and chill. Dilute with ice water to taste 
when serving, and add a slice of banana. 
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T>ENNANT. I am proud of that name. It 
stands for help and efficiency in every home 
where it is used . . . and you’ll be surprised to 
find how many ways Pennant Kerosine can 
be used in a home. Pennant Kerosine means 
good lighting . . . good cooking . . . food 
refrigeration . . . heating comfort . . . better cleaning . . . and 
as well, the care-free joy of perfect holiday making. 



And there’s an outstanding feature about Pennant Kerosine 
. . . whether you use it for lighting, heating, cooking, refrigeration, 
cleaning, or any of its many other useful ways, Pennant Kerosine 
is the finest quality independent source of power you can use. 
You just fill up with Pennant Kerosine . . . and that’s all you 
have to worry about! For restful reading light . . . radiators and 
refrigerators . . . cooking ranges . . . on the spot wherever you 
are and whenever you like . . . there’s freedom from worry with 
Pennant Kerosine. 


And for camping. Some folks say that camping is no holiday 
for the woman of the family . . . but today, with the high quality * 

of Pennant Kerosine making possible the use of so many modern 
conveniences and equipment previously considered only possible 
in a permanent home . . . well, a holiday camp can be as jolly * 

and carefree for mother as for any other member of the family. 
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PENNANT Lighting in Your Home 

Remember those wonderful old oil lamps that the early pioneers 
used to have on the table . . . for Grandmother to sew by and the 
family to read aloud by . . . the soft yellow light, directed down on 
the exact spot where its rays were needed ... on the job in hand! 
Not as clear and brilliant a light as can be achieved now . . . with 
the fine high power of Pennant Kerosine. Today, at home or in 
your holiday camp, Pennant Kerosine will solve all your lighting 
problems. 

Some of the new model wickless oil lamps give high candle 
power of brilliant pure white light at a very low cost, ... the high 
purity of Pennant Kerosine ensures the clearest and most brilliant 
light . . . many of the lamp designs are so beautiful that you would 
be proud to have one in the most modern home. Some have a 
special feature which protects the shade from overheating . . . and 
also ... an important camping feature . . . will keep out buzzing 
insects from being trapped. 

Then too, because little Polly might be tempted to try to see 
how the “works go round” . . . instead of a table lamp, there are 
hanging models to suspend from your ridge pole, or from a beam 
in the ceiling ... so safe, and so pleasant, for then of course, every¬ 
one shares alike in the clear widely distributed light that is 
ensured by Pennant Kerosine. 

9 

And that is the most important point of all . . . the Kerosine 
you use must be pure . . . and today that means the regular, un¬ 
failing use of Pennant Kerosine. 


COOKING with Pennant 

No more stoking of smoky camp fires .... No more worry 
when the wood is damp and the fire won’t burn. No more 
smoky, half-cooked food. Pennant Kerosine solves this problem 
for you once and for all, and makes camping a joy, when you fill 
up your camp kerosine cooker with Pennant. 

There are wonderful designs in modern kerosine cookers both 
for camping and for complete home use . . . the camping portable 
designs are strong and sturdy . . . the complete answer to mother’s 
camp cooking problems. . . . 
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When you are careful to use only the finest quality kerosine . . . 
Pennant Kerosine, or, for some models, Shell Range Oil, which 
is recommended for some blue-flame type burners, you have a 
really dependable means of cooking quick delicious meals of wide 
variety, at home or batch ... in camp or caravan . . . your fuel, 
Pennant Kerosine, always ready to hand and easy to use. 

After a day’s expedition from camp, when you come in late 
just ready for a good meal and a quick hot cup of tea . . . then 
how simple it makes life for the mother of the family . . . just 
light the Pennant Kerosine or Shell Range Oil burning cooker. 
. . . Light the cheery Pennant Kerosine lamp as the daylight fades, 
and ... in no time at all . . . the family is sitting under the soft, 
clear light, enjoying a hot delicious meal. Camping is much more 
enjoyable ... and much easier, for the whole family . . . with 
the aid of Pennant Kerosine. 

And remember . . . when the cooking utensils do get a bit 
grubby . . . on their outer surfaces ... as they always do in 
camp life. . . then just send Jimmie for some handfuls of clean 
river or beach sand . . . mix it with a little Pennant Kerosine 
and you 11 be able to use your pots for mirrors! And, too, for 
washing everything up . . . instead of wasteful, messy soap, just 
find out the easy magic of one of the new detergents ... so easy 

to use . . . so easy to pack and carry ... the really modern 
washer-up. 


HEATING by Pennant 

Yes. Even heating by Pennant Kerosine ... in one of the new 
portable radiators ... or by a combined heater and cooker ... so 
cosy for camp. All campers know that there arc wet and cold 
days even in the middle of summer in this variable climate of 
ours . . . when the comfort of a Pennant Kerosine burning radia¬ 
tor can make all the difference to life. And . . . how it solves 
the problem of drying wet clothes and footwear. If baby goes 
camping . . . what a really important asset it is to be certain 
that every little garment is dry and well-aired. 

Just pop that Pennant Kerosine burning radiator or com¬ 
bined heater and cooker in the car or caravan . . . and you’ll not 
worry about the problem of wet cold days in camp ... or about 
wet clothes. 
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I have heard . . . that there is even a design which acts as 
both primus and radiator combined ... an excellent idea for 
small homes or camps, and the designs are beautifully modern. 
. . . Again ... it is essential to be sure of the kerosine you use 
. . . it must be the highest quality . . . free from foreign matter 
and consistently pure . . . and that means, for certainty . . . use 
only Pennant Kerosine. 


FREEZING by Pennant Kerosine 

Can you believe it. It’s quite true. Not only can you use 
Pennant Kerosine to keep you warm . . . but Pennant Kerosine 
will also keep food for you at freezing point. So simple and 
economical. A refrigerator that uses Pennant Kerosine for its 
power. 

If you live in the country, just think of those blazing hot days 
at harvest time . . . the melting butter . . . the souring milk . . . 
the tainting meat . . . those problems that nearly drive the house¬ 
wife to despair. Forget them! Instal a Pennant Kerosine burn¬ 
ing refrigerator, and you will have these problems solved for 
always! 

There just isn’t any problem . . . believe me, that can’t be 
solved by Pennant Kerosine in the home, or in camp. 

And . . . for the highest success and efficiency in the use ol all 
Pennant Kerosine Home Appliances . . . read Lhe following DO’S 
and DON’TS . . . carefully listed for you by Polly Pennant. . . . 

DO Keep your Pennant Kerosine free from dust or water . . . 
store it under a water-tight roof. 

DO Use clean receptacles and funnels when transferring Pen¬ 
nant Kerosine from storage tin to appliances. 

DO Keep fonts well filled so that the wick does not have to lift 
the fuel too great a distance above the surface of the 
kerosine. 

DO Keep wicks and burners scrupulously clean in every part . . . 
inside and out. A little daily touch does it. 

DO Keep wicks cleaned to give an even flame ... no points or 
ears! Just brush wick gently with a soft cloth, and 
trim any loose bits with sharp scissors. 


Pennant Kerosine is good for your linoleum 
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DO Use a wick of the right length . . . not too long so that its 
coils may rise above the kerosine, and not too short 
so that it cannot reach the bottom of the font. 

DO See that the burner has an ample supply of fresh air . . . 
otherwise you won’t get a clear smokeless flame. 


DON'T Use anything but Pennant Kerosine. . . . Don’t let 
anyone persuade you to add SHELLITE to your 
Household Kerosine, in the font. To do so is extremely 
dangerous and is almost certain to lead to an explosion 
in a kerosine appliance. 

DON'T Allow dead insects, dust or wick char to collect in the 
font or burner. 

Allow any moisture to accumulate in the font. 

Store Pennant Kerosine in the open or in a damp or 
dusty place. 

Place kerosine in bottles which have been washed with 
water, without first making sure that they are perfectly 
dry inside, and have been rinsed first with a little 
kerosine. 

DON'T Allow kerosine to spill on the font. It is dangerous, 
and causes heavy kerosine odours, which, normally] 
cannot happen. 

DON T Use dirty funnels, bottles, or tins to transfer PEN¬ 
NANT Kerosine from storage to font. 

REMEMBER. MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES 
OF KEROSINE BURNING EQUIPMENT SAY . . . FOR 

BEST RESULTS USE 

PENNANT 

KEROSINE 


DON'T 

DON'T 

DON'T 


Use Shell Lighter and Cleaning Fluid 
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To take out grass stains 

Shell Pennant Kerosine will help remove grass 
stains on clothing. It may be necessary to wash 
with gentle soap suds afterwards, although most 
of the kerosine will evaporate out of the cloth. 


Away with those mosquitoes 

Search out every pool of stagnant water 
which may be close by, and put a film of 
Shell Pennant Kerosine on it. This will kill 
the mosquito larvae before they have a 
chance to grow into mosquitoes. A smear 
of Pennant Kerosine on your hands and arms 
when you’re outdoors will keep off mosquitoes 
and sandflies. 




Waterproofing? IPs easy 

Tweed or woollen materials, duck or canvas 
can all be easily waterproofed at home. Put 
£ lb. of sugar-of-lead and £ lb. of powdered 
alum into a bucket of soft rain water. Stir 
it now and again until the mixture is clear. 
Then transfer it to another bucket, leave the 
materials in the mixture for 24 hours, then 
hang them up to dry without wringing. 


When the ivood will split 

Before driving nails or screws into wood, dip 
them into melted paraffin wax or soap. It will 
prevent the wood from splitting as they go in, 
and enable you to use many kinds of wood 
which are otherwise useless. 




Oh, my poor feet 

Two tablespoons of Shell Pennant 
Kerosine in a basin of hot water will 
help sooth tired feet. 


Pennant Kerosine makes window cleaning easier 
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Cheiving gum on children’s hankies 

Soak it for a little while in Shell Pennant Kerosine 
before washing. That will help to take out every 
vestige of chewing gum. 



To remove mildew from cloth 

Don’t worry if something you value is 
mildewed. Soak it in Shell Pennant 
Kerosine, roll it up and leave it for 24 
hours before washing. 


Removing ink stains 

A very simple but effectual method is to squeeze 
some lemon juice on to the stains. When the 
article is washed the stains will then disappear. 




Washing the me n-joik’s dirty overalls 



Mechanic’s dirty overalls will wash 
far more easily if four tablespoons 
of Shell Pennant Kerosine are 
added to the soapy water. If blue, 
soak in blue water for half-an- 
hour; if brown, use a saltspcon of 
Condy’s crystals in the last rinsing 
water and let soak a while before 
hanging out. 


The best care of mangles 


Polly’s advice is to wash the rollers with 
warm soapy water, rinse with cold water 
and wipe as dry as possible. Keep the 
tension screws loosened when not in use. 
Keep the metal parts clean with Shell 
Pennant Kerosine, and oil occasionally. 
Cover when not in use. Special slip 
covers made of gay print or coloured 
materials are easy to make and keep the 
laundry looking fresh and bright. 



Kill zveeds on paths with Shell Cross Power Kerosine 
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ING 


GARDENING 

G ARDENING is a bit like falling in love, . . . You’re 
inclined to scorn it until you’re in it . . . and then . . . well, 
there are just no half measures . . . you are in it for better . , . 
for worse . . . summer, autumn, winter, spring. Also, you are 
not content until you’ve enthused your family and your friends 
too. 


I 


But it’s a lovely feeling ... I mean the end of a 
perfect gardening day . . . when you’re grubby and sticky, and 
your back aches, and you carry pounds of earth along on your 
boots • . . and the light begins to fade, and the stars to twinkle 
out, and you can hardly see the beautifully regular row's of 
carrots and cabbages, or find where you put down those seceteurs 
. . . and you turn to the lights of home, and a delicious smell 
of Saturday night’s fried sausages beckons you in at long last 

... to a hot bath, cups and cups of hot tea, 
those sizzling sausages . . . and your pipe and 
your own armchair. You relax and dream 
and plan still better gardening days . . . 
while the family ... of course . . . gets on 
with the washing up. (Using, of course, 
ong of those wonderful new detergents to 
make it all more exciting, and efficient.) 



Sweet running lazvtunowers with Shell Lawnmower Oil 
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THOSE GARDEN TOOLS 

They say that a workman is known by his tools . . . and 
don’t imagine that you can either enjoy gardening or be a suc¬ 
cessful gardener by the use of mother’s long shovel and a few 
old dinner knives and forks (although these last can be very 
useful.) 

No ... I always advise good tools , . . the very best you can 
buy . . . tools that will last and take half the labour off your 
shoulders and hands . . . and make gardening a pleasure and a 
success. 

You will need, for essential use, a strong but not too heavy 
garden spade ... a shovel, a long handled fork, rake, hoe (both 
dutch and push hoes) ... as many trowels and hand forks as 
there are members in your family ... a strong garden line on 
two strong pointed sticks (this must not be used by the family as 
string) . . . and a good collection of cutting tools . . . hedge- 
clippers, grass snippers, a useful old pair of scissors, . . . and last 
but by no means least, a reliable pair of seceteurs, which should 
be painted red lest your garden become like that of an old vet¬ 
eran gardener, w r ho always lost her seceteurs and declared that 
she was sure that her garden was paved with seceteurs . . . yet 
she could never find them. Add to this essential list ail the 
gadgets you are led into buying . . . for, like the measles, the 
buying of tools is very very catching. 

It Pays to Buy the Best. Many a gardener, ruefully regarding 
the array of broken and not-worth-mending tools in his toolshed, 
will confirm that statement. A good tool, made of sound ma¬ 
terials, and workmanship, may cost a little more at first, but it 
will wear like a true friend, sound and reliable to the last. Buy 
good brands, and then. . . . 

Care for Your Tools. There arc a hundred and one reasons 
why you should hurriedly fling your garden tools into the shed 
(of course, you never leave them out in the weather!) and tell 
yourself that you will clean and oil them a little later . . . you 
never do. That extra minute to clean off the earth, and wipe 
each tool with an oily cloth (make sure that you buy one of The 
Shell Oils for this purpose) is worth its weight in gold when it 
comes to extending the life of your garden tools. Also ... it 
helps to keep cutting edges sharp and makes for easier work. 

Keep your tin of SHELL Household Oil handy. 

Clean bathroom floors baths and sinks with Pennant Kerosine 
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PRIORITY NO. 1 
DIGGING 

The digging of the soil. The stirring 
of its hidden life and powers to bring forth growth, 
and then adding to it the extra power of air venti¬ 
lation, and special foods for the special purpose 
for which it will be used. No garden can be suc¬ 
cessful without regular, efficient digging and 
manuring. Even natural rock and alpine gardens 
have bestowed upon them annually new layers of 
silt and pulverised matter, washed over the surface of each pocket 
that shelters some exquisite plant . . . renewing it for the season s 
blooming. To produce tender, succulent roots and lush, crisp 
greens in the domestic garden, deep digging is absolutely neces¬ 
sary each year. 

One very important thing is to watch out for all perennial weeds 
. . . clover, sorrel, couch grass, etc. Have a box or bucket by 
you, and pop them in . . . and burn them. . . . You’ll never keep 
a clean garden if you carelessly turn them in, . . . and hope for 
the best. It will be the worst . . . for you. 

Although flower gardens of the established kind (the kind you 
hope yours will be in ten years time) . . . with shrubs and peren¬ 
nials, need only have the surface lightly dug over each year, and 
suitable fertiliser applied to feed up the plants and enable them 
to give you of their best (this is usually best done in autumn), 
the vegetable garden must be well and deeply dug between each 
cropping ... and especially in autumn. If the ground is not 
wanted at once, you can do this and lime it, and let it lie fallow, 
rough on the surface, for some weeks. It is wonderful how 
nature gets to work then and renews the soil for your prolific 
spring planting. 

GENERAL RULES FOR PLANTING 

There are four main ways by which you can fill your 
garden with plants. . . . 

(1) By seeds or seedlings. This applies chiefly to 
annuals, and vegetables. 




Pennant Kerosine for his greasy overalls 
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(2) By planting evergreen shrubs and trees in the 
autumn and winter. These come from the 
nurserymen with their roots wrapped in sacking, 
like neat little plum puddings, or in pots. 

(3) By deciduous plants, also in the autumn and 
winter, when the leaves have fallen and the 
plants are dorment. These include roses, fruit 
trees, etc. 

(4) By cuttings, pipings, and side shoots, which, ac¬ 
cording to their type of plant . . . and the hard¬ 
ness or fleshiness of their stems, can be easily 

increased in this way. As a rule the more fleshy the stem . . . such 
as geraniums (zonal pelargoniums) and the families of succulents, 
the better it is to strike in summer or autumn, when the air and 
ground are dry. Geraniums must be left ready prepared, in a 
diy place for several days, so that the ends to insert in the ground 
are quite dry. Otherwise they may rot back. 

As a general rule, hardwood cuttings should be taken from 
the preceding years growth . . . and cut just below a strong eye, 
or with a “heel”. Insert slightly slant-wise in a trench lined 
with sand. Use one of the modern hormones if you wish for 
a higher percentage of success. Insert at least half the length 
of the cutting, and press the soil very firmly round the cutting. 
You can plant them in a cold frame outside, or in a sheltered 
and dampish spot in your garden, preferably not getting much 
sun, especially the morning sun. Keep well watered during dry 
weather. Perennials can be increased (chrysanthemums, michael- 
mas daisies, etc.) by taking the strong side shoots from the old 
plant in the early spring ... and these will then make nice 
autumn flowering clumps. 

SOWING THE SEED 

Outdoors. . . . Perhaps it is best to begin with “Dont’s”. 

DON'T sow too early in the season, it seldom pays. 

DON'T sow too thickly . . . it’s wasteful and makes extra work. 
DON'T sow old seed ... it is not economical. 

DON'T sow in heavy wet soil . . . wait for it to dry out ... or 
if you must sow . . . sow in sand lined drills. 




Pennant Kerosine makes window cleaning easier 
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DON’T in a small garden, sow all your seed at once, stme for 
continuous, regular maturing of crops. . . . 


And . 


DO buy good, reliable brands of seed. 

DO see that you get the correct type of seed foi the season, 
early, main crop, or late. 

DO give the seed its best possible chance for success . ■•/»** 
soil, rich in the necessary food, but not too rich to 
give tiny plants indigestion . . . which may be fatal. 


DO sow at correct depth . . . the general rule is twice the c ept i 
of the size of the seed . . . but many need deeper 
sowing, such as peas and beans, and many need only 
a dusting of very fine soil, such as many flower seeds, 
iceland poppy, antirrhinum, etc. 


DO not sow too thickly. 

DO cover evenly and press down firmly. So many tiny seedlings 
die because the tiny shoot is surrounded by air instead 

of soil. 

DO water carefully with a fine spray, and, if in boxes, cover 
first with a sheet of strong brown paper, and then with 
a sheet of glass. Then do not water until shooting. 

DO watch for the first tiny shoots . . . and gradually ... in the 
cooler parts of the day, remove the paper , . . until 
the tiny shoots can stand the strong light and sun. 
Never let them get weedy and thin in the dark . . . 
they may never recover. Water in the late afternoon. 


Under Glass. . . . Some seed must be sown under glass . . . other¬ 
wise it will not germinate. This does not mean that you need 
a glass-house , . . glass-covered boxes placed in a warm sheltered 
corner of the house will probably be excellent for all but the 
most delicate seeds. Use boxes about 6 in. deep . . . and three- 
quarters filled with fine sifted loam and sand. There should 
be a good proportion of very fine pulverised rotted material in 
the loam . . . but it must be very fine. To promote extra heat, 
rotted lawn cuttings may be layered at the bottom of the box, 
well down under the soil. Press soil very firm, water well and 
leave to get firm. Then sprinkle seed over and dust fine soil 


For chewing gum on fabrics use Pennant Kero sine 
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over to barely cover. Press with hand or piece of wood, do not 
water again. Cover box with brown paper and completely with 
glass. The paper must not touch the soil. 

As soon as the shoots appear, remove paper, but place a piece 
of wood or similar material on top of glass to shade during heat 
of day, and at night. If steam appears on glass during hot 
weather, lift it a little to ventilate. Remove glass by degrees to 
harden seedlings. They must be sturdy, and not weak and pale. 

Seedlings are best pricked into shallow boxes about three 
nicies apait, to develop strong roots, but many home-gardeners 
plant straight in to the garden, gently lifting out the most for¬ 
ward seedlings first with a thin pointed piece of wood ... a 
broken peg is quite good. Always transplant at evening, and 
shade for the first 24 hours with twigs of evergreen* 


A GENERAL CALENDAR FOR ROUTINE WORK 

^ ead this calendar, remembering that you will 
follow it a little later in the South, and a little earlier in the 

r°xT 1 ■ * * u 1S not possible to give instructions for the whole 
of New Zealand ... or to predict the weather. 

JANUARY 

ril S hSn! e . G f r , ( , lcn ', V °c can continue to make successional sowings of 
einv u. Salads ; etc : S P ra y tomatoes, potatoes and celery with Rord- 

feeks' Si P r UlgS ° f r nter greens> cabba g e * Also more 

leeks. 1 inch back runners of pumpkins, etc.. Keep the hoe going. 

momh r In "I? 1 di f ricts ’ Panting of seedlings finishes this 

month" F^rnrh ?H Ve f hei P lantS .‘ *. ■ such as Plumas, phlox, drum- 
Trim Mge"tlghliy. HoT mango,ds ' S P ra ? ros “ f ° r “ack spot. 

^ necd thinning - Wa “ h 

FEBRUARY 

Vegetable Garden. Continue to fill the garden for autumn and winter 
h^'- vegetables, silver beet, winter spinach ... the earlier the 
w 1 111 case ° f hot dr >' weather. Watch tomatoes for blight 

Remove waste foliage. Harvest onions and shallots when dried off. 

1 icpare ground for autumn sowings of onions. 

. Lift faded , gladioIi ’ and store - Layer carnations. 
Stake and tie dahlias, and feed up. February and March are the best 
months to take cuttings of many shrubs, roses, etc. Pinch hack chrys¬ 
anthemums. Sow perennials and bi-annuals. Prepare land for new 
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Orchard. Spray for ripe rot and black spot as directed. Harvest early 
ripe fruit. 

MARCH 

Although hardy winter vegetables can still be planted and sown, the 
main work is maintenance and the preparation of the ground as it 
becomes vacant for spring planting, and before it becomes too wet to 
work easily. Onions, potatoes, pumpkins and tomatoes should be 
harvested. 

Flower Garden. Continue to take cuttings of shrubs, etc. Spray roses 
for mildew and blackspot. Plant main lot of spring bulbs. Prune 
evergreen shrubs where needed. Begin to bud chrysanthemums. 
Give liquid manure until bud show colour. 

Orchard. Spray for codling moth. Prepare ground for new straw¬ 
berry beds. 

APRIL 

Vegetable Garden. Sow broad beans. Keep the hoe going, and ground 
clear and limed. Plant green crops to turn in, mustard, lupin, oats. 
Set out some spring cabbages and an early carrot, and winter spinach 
may be sown in good weather. 

Flower Garden. This is a good month to plant tulips, hyacinths and 
ixias. Also anemones. Make garden alterations. Sow lawns. Tie 
and thin dahlias. Cut out old rose growths from ramblers. 

Orchard. Watch your spraying calendar. Cut out old canes from 
loganberries and boysenberries, and raspberries. Strawberries should 
be planted soon. Plan new additions to fruit trees, and order. 

MAY 

Vegetable Garden. Very little growth now. Keep hoe going round 
leeks, swedes and spring cabbages. Sow more broad beans. Lime 
broad beans. 

Flower Garden. Divide herbaceous plants if not done . . . put in cut¬ 
tings of penstemen. Begin planting roses. Trim hedges. 

Orchard. Gather late fruit ... do not leave blighted fruit or un¬ 
developed fruit . . . burn them. Lime if needed. Plant strawberries. 

JUNE 

Vegetable Garden. Plan for future crops. Break up new ground if 
not too w r et. Dig root artichokes. Broad beans may be sown still. 
Clean over rhubarb bed. Lift old roots to shoot under hedge, and 
then replant later. 

Flower Garden. Weed lawns . . . plant new evergreen shrubs, trees, 
etc. Lift and store dahlias away from frost . . . under hedge or in 
sand. Finish planting ixias, English and Dutch iris, etc. 

Orchard. Begin wdnter pruning end of month . . . peaches, plums, 
etc., first. Burn all prunings. Plant strawberries. 


Shell Lawtimower Oil for sweet running lawnmowers 
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JULY 

Vegetable Garden. Plant out spring cabbage, cauliflower. Sow also 
in prepared plots or boxes for spring planting ... be guided by 
weather. Turn in green crops. 

Flower Garden. Plant all deciduous shrubs and trees, roses, etc. 
^ can begin this month on established plants and in early 

districts. Plant ten-week stocks and iceland poppies. Give carna¬ 
tions lime and soot, and spray for black spot. Weed and roll lawns. 
Thin out climbers everywhere, and tidy up generally. 

Orchard. Pruning time! Afterwards clear and fork round trees, and 
give fertiliser as directed in Agricultural Department leaflet. . . . 
Approximate 2 lb. superphosphate, 2 lb. blood and bone, 1 lb. sul¬ 
phate of potash to each full grown apple or pear tree. Full grown 
stone fruits should have less superphosphate and the addition of h lb. 
sulphate of ammonia. Scatter to cover full root system. Spray with 
winter oil. 


AUGUST 

Have ground ready for planting and sowing of early summer crops . . . 
but do not hurry seed sowing. If warm, sow a few potatoes and early 
peas. Sow lettuce and cress, and a few radishes. Transplant onions 
into fine firm good soil. Sow pumpkins, etc., under glass. 

Flower Garden. Late districts, finish planting roses, etc. Plant her¬ 
baceous seedlings and plants. Sow sweet peas for autumn flowering. 
Weed spring bulbs. Feed up iceland poppies, stocks, etc. 

Orchard. Finish all pruning. Winter oil spraying of fruit trees 
should finish this month at latest. 


SEPTEMBER 

Vegetable Garden. A busy time begins. Sow most vegetables. . . 
especially peas in succession ... for fine seeds use sand if the ground is 
wet. Divide herbs . . . thyme, etc. Plant out onions. Parsnips should 
be sown early. 

0 

Flower Garden. Fill up the garden with spring and summer flower- 

in S s . ee( ^* n 8 s • • • keep weeds down. Plant gladioli for succession . . . 
dahlias as they shoot, etc. 

Orchard. Keep fruit trees clean and prepare for good fruit by regular 
spraying as spraying calendar directs. Red and blackcurrants should 
have been thinned and sprayed in August, and feed up with fertiliser 
as for fruit trees. 

OCTOBER 

Work fast . . . rotation sowing of crops and cultivation of those com¬ 
ing on. Swedes should be sown early for a good rooting. Plant out 
and sow pumpkins, etc., . . . and plant tomatoes. 

Flower Garden. Continue planting all hardy annuals for summer 
flowering . . . and sow seeds of most annuals. Plant early dahlias . . . 
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and gladioli. Plant out strong side shoots of chrysanthemums, give 
them ashes (wood) and soot. 

Orchard. Keep up the spraying to calendar . . . this is most important. 

NOVEMBER 

Vegetable Garden. This is the month of fast growth . . . hoe and cul¬ 
tivate to let warmth into soil . . . sow most seeds for succession . . . 
thin root crops. Sow autumn greens, kale, brussels sprouts, etc., in boxes 
or prepared plots . . . quick transplanting in your own garden gives 
results. Plant tomatoes for succession. Sow dwarf and runner beans. 

Flower Garden. One of the loveliest flowering months . . . results of 
planting, spraying and sowing, hoeing and weeding are realised. Sow 
seeds of perennials . . . scabious, etc.aquilegia, phlox, etc. 

Orchard. Spray for codlin moth . . . and mildew. Mulch straw¬ 
berries, and cover from birds... thin early peaches and nectarines, etc. 

DECEMBER 

Vegetable Garden. An important maintenance month . . . thinning, 
weeding, feeding, spraying . . . and planting out of autumn and winter 
crops of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, kale, brussels sprouts, and late 
peas. Sow beans . . . and plant cucumbers. 

Flower Garden. Continue and complete planting of annuals, for late 
summer and autumn . . . African and French marigold, etc. Prune 
overgrown foliage from spring flowered shrubs. Disbud and stake 
carnations. 

Orchard. Continue to spray . . . especially lime sulphur for black 
spot. Harvest raspberries and red currants, etc. Strawberries will 
now be going over and should be watched for runners . . . keep onl) 
two at most on each plant for new beds in March. 

NOTE.—This calendar is not intended as a full plan of work ... it 
is a reminder only of things that should be done ... and must be 
extended and adapted to districts and conditions. 

PRUNING .. . When . . . and . . . How ? 

Pip Fruits, i.e., Apples and Pears. Pip fruit trees should be 
pruned during the winter. For the first five or six years the piim- 
ary object is to produce a sturdy framework, and during these 
early years fruiting should be allowed only to an extent that 
does not interfere with necessary growth. 

Stone Fruits, i.e., Peaches and Nectarities, etc. The train¬ 
ing of a young stone fruit tree follows broadly the rules for pip 
fruits. It is essential that a sturdy framework be built up while 
the tree is young. Peaches, nectarines and plums are usually more 
vigorous than pip fruits, and the building of a sturdy fiamework 
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presents much less difficulty. Peaches and nectarines fruit only 
on lateral growth made the previous season, and pruning consists 
of the removal of the two-year-old laterals to induce new growth, 
and the thinning out of the one-year-old wood where necessary 
to prevent overcrowding. 

Plums, Apricots and Cherries. These stone fruits bear mainly 
on spurs of two years and older. Refurnishing should be carried 
out over three to four years by cutting back 25 to 30 per cent 
of the older spurs and laterals each year. As with pip fruits, 
robust fruiting laterals are to be preferred to spurs, which soon 
become weakly and carry poor fruit. 

Citrus Fruits, Letnons, etc. The belief that citrus fruits do 
not require pruning is fairly common. The result has been the 
decline of many trees soon after reaching maturity, because of 
overcrowding of fruiting wood and borer getting a hold. Though 
it is seldom necessary to prune citrus fruits as heavily as pip and 
stone fruits, a moderate pruning should be carried out each year 
to admit light and allow proper development of shoots, buds and 
fruit. 

Passion Fruit. Passion fruit vines are usually very little pruned 
by the home gardener, and before long become a tangled mass 
subject to attacks of disease, which frequently cause the death of 
the vine at an early age. 

The vine bears its fruit on the current season’s growth, and, if 
left unpruned, the fruit becomes further and further removed 
from the main leading growths. Select four or five of the strongest 
shoots to form the main leading growths. Keep the plant trained 
as openly as possible, and with the exception of the main vines, 
constantly prune off the laterals to a bud at the base. 

Berry Fruits, Raspberries. Raspberries bear their current 
season s fruit on the canes produced the previous season. Prun¬ 
ing consists of cutting out at ground level all canes which have 
cropped during the season, together with any weakly or diseased 
canes of the current season’s growth. From six to eight canes are 
enough to leave in each clump. 

Gooseberries. These carry the fruit on the one-year laterals 
and spurs from older branches. The aim of pruning is to keep 
the bush shapely and open in the centre, and provide a frame- 
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work of several branches and well-placed lateral growth for fruit¬ 
ing. Fruit buds on new growth are preferable to those on old 
spurs and the bushes should be refurnished every two years. 

Black and Red Currants. Black currants fruit best on growth 
made the previous season, whereas red currants fruit on the two 
or three year old spurs and wood. For black currants remove 
branches which have fruited, leaving strong young wood for pro¬ 
duction. Red currants are pruned to leave a bush of about eight 
to twelve sturdy upright branches, and the fruiting laterals and 
spurs are removed every four or five years and young branches 
pruned back to encourage spurs for fruiting to take their place. 

Tree Wounds. Tree wounds, whether caused accidentally or 
by the removal at pruning time of fairly large branches, must 
receive proper treatment to prevent bacteria or the spores of 
fungi gaining entrance. All cuts larger than \ in. should be 
carefully trimmed with a sharp knife and a tree-sealing compound 
such as bituminous paint applied over the cut. T ar should not 
be used. 


FRUITING TREES must be FED 


Apples, 

Pears, 

Apricots 


Sulphate of ammonia 
Superphosphate 
Blood and bone 
Sulphate of potash 

Total 


Rich 

Average 

Poor 

Soils 

Soils 

Soils 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

— 

1 

1* 

2 

2 

2* 

2 

2 

21 

1 

1 

I 


Peaches, 
Plums, and 
Subtropical 
Fruits 


Sulphate of ammonia 
Superphosphate 
Blood and bone 
Sulphate of potash 


* 

U 

2 

1 


1 * 

1J 

2 

1 


2 

2 

2* 

* 


Total 


5 6 7 


Citrus 


Sulphate of ammonia 
Superphosphate 
Blood and bone 
Sulphate of potash 


1 

H 

1* 

1 


1* 

2 

1 


2 

2 

2i 

i 


Total 

% 


5 6 7 


* 


Sprinkle a little Pennant Kerosine on your duster 
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When a Winter Oil is needed . . . use Shell Redspray 


TIME OF 
APPLICATION 


JuIy^August, Need not be 
applied if scales, aphis, or 
mite eggs are not present 


Early green tip 


Open cluster to pink 


Petal fall 


Two weeks after petal 
fall; repeat every 18 to 
21 days until end of 
February 

When pests appear, about 
December-January 


July-August; need not be 
applied if scales or mite 
eggs are not present 


Early green tip 


Open cluster to pink 


Petal fail 


Two weeks after petal 
fall; repeat every 21 days 
until end of February 

When pests appear 


TREATMENT 

APPLES 

Winter Oil 15 pints 


Bordeaux mixture: Blue- 
stone 6i oz., hydrated 
lime 5 oz. 

Lime sulphur | pint 

Lime sulphur i pint, lead 
arsenate powder U oz., 
hydrated lime 3 oz. 


As for petal fall spray 


Summer Oil J pint 


PEARS 

Winter Oil 15 pints 


Bordeaux mixture: Blue- 
stone 6| oz,, hydrated 
lime 5 oz. 

Bordeaux mixture: Blue- 
stone U oz,, hydrated 
lime 2'h oz, 

Bordeaux mixture as for 
the previous spray, plus 
lead arsenate powder ljoz. 


As for petal fall spray 


PEST OR DISEASE 


Scale insects, woolly aphis, 
red mite eggs 


Black spot, powdery mil¬ 
dew 

Black spot, powdery mil¬ 
dew 

Black spot, powdery mil¬ 
dew, codlin moth 

Black spot, powdery mil¬ 
dew, codlin moth, bronze 
beetle, leaf roller cater¬ 
pillar 

Red mite, seals insects, 
woolly aphis 


Scale insects, red mite 
egRs 


Black spot 


Black spot 


Black spot, codlin moth 


Black spot, codlin moth 
leaf roller caterpillar, pear 
slug 


Summer Oil 5 pint Red mite, scale insects 

The programme recommended for apples may be substituted for that for 
pears, especially on tender varieties susceptible to russet. 


June-July. Need not be 
applied if scales cr mite 
eggs not present 

Blossom-bud movement 
(usually early August for 
most varieties). It is im¬ 
portant to apply this spray 
at the right stage for 
control of leaf curl. 


KM4 days later 


STONE FRUITS 


Winter Oil 1| pints 


Bordeaux mixture: Blue- 
stone 6 i oz,, hydrated 
lime 5 oz. 


Bordeaux mixture: Blue- 
stone 4 oz,, hydrated lime 

5 oz. 


Scale insects, red mite, 
green aphis 


Leaf curl, shot hole, 
bladder plum 


As this spray is mainly 
for leaf curl, it may be 
omitted if the disease is 
not troublesome 
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When a Summer Oil is needed . . . use Shell Whitespray 


TIME OF 
APPLICATION 


TREATMENT PEST OR DISEASE 


STONE FRUITS (continued) 


Late pink 


Lime sulphur h pint Brown rot 


Petal fall; repeat every , 

three to four weeks until Lime sulphur i pint 
two weeks before picking 


Brown rot, shot hole, leaf 
rust 


For apricots substitute colloidal sulphur, 2 oz., for the lime sulphur 


For the control of leaf roller caterpillar and pear slug on plums and 
cherries (about January-February) add 3 oz. of basic lead arsenate to the 
sprays due about that time. ... 

At the first appearance of black or green aphis add nicotine sulphate, 
t fluid ounce, to the next spray and repeat the application of nicotine sulphate 
14 days later. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


For lemons only before 
the blossoming of the 
main crop in October 

Petal fall of main crop 
(November) 

Early January, but not 
for lemons 

Mid-February 

End of April 

May-June 


Bordeaux mixture: Blue- 
stone 4-cz., hydrated lime 
5 oz. 

Bordeaux mixture as above 


Verrucosis, melanose, grey 
scab, wither tip 

Verrucosis, melanose, grey 
scab, wither tip 


Lead arsenate powder 1 oz. Leaf roller caterpillar 


* S u m m e r Oil 1 pint, 
nicotine sulphate t fluid 
ounce (5 teaspoons) 

Summer Oil 1 pint 

Bordeaux mixture: Blue- 
stone 4 cz., hydrated lime 
5 oz. 


Scale insects, black aphis 

White wax scales 

Verrucosis, wither tip, 
brown rot 


# Include nicotine sulphate in later sprays if aphis is still present. 


BERRY FRUITS (other than Strawberries) 


June-July. Need not be 
applied if scales are not 
present 


Green tip (about Sept.) 


November and after the 
fruit has been picked 


Winter Oil 11 pints Scale insects 


Bordeaux mixture: Blue- 
stone 61 oz., hydrated lime 
5 oz. For raspberries and 
loganberries add lead ars¬ 
enate powder 11 oz. 

Bordeaux mixture: Blue- 
stone 4 oz., hydrated lime 
5 oz. For raspberries and 
loganberries add lead ars¬ 
enate powder 11 oz. 


Leaf spot, cane wilt, bud 
moth 


Leaf spot, cane wilt, bud 
moth 


TREE TOMATOES 

For control of mildew apply lime sulphur (1 pint to 4 gallons of water) 
at monthly intervals from November to February. 

STRAWBERRIES 

For control of leaf spot apply Bordeaux mixture (bluestone 4 oz., hy¬ 
drated lime 5 oz.) in August and repeat a month later. If red mite is 
present the second Bordeaux spray may be replaced by lime sulphur (1 pint 
to 4 gallons of water). 

PASSION FRUIT 

For control of brown spot apply Bordeaux mixture (bluestone 4 oz., 
hydrated lime 5 oz., water 4 gallons) in September and October. 

For control of grease spot in late crops apply Bordeaux mixture at the 
same strength at monthly intervals from April to June. 

[Reproduced with permission of the N.Z. Dept, of Agriculture from Bulletin 310, 

“The Home Orchard’ 1 .] 
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MORE EFFECTIVE 



Add Shellestol "H" to Bordeaux, Copper 
Oxychloride, Lead Arsenate, Colloidal 
Sulphur, Nicotine Sulphate, D.D.T., and 
other sprays. Added to Weedkillers, gives 
greater coverage and penetration. 


SHELLESTOL "H" 

Available from your Seedsman or 

THE SHELL COMPANY OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

(Incorporated in England) 

Auckland . Wellington . Christchurch . Dunedin 


Fly spraying time—Use Shelltox and Shelltox sprayers 
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A lifeline to pot plants 

To be sure your cherished pot plants are 
watered while you are away on holiday, make 
a “lifeline” for them. Get some pieces of 
thick wool, one string to each pot. Place one 
end in a vessel of water near the plants and 
the other end on a pot plant. You will find 
that the wool will absorb the water which 
will slowly drip on to the plants. 


Rust-free garden tools 

Keep tins of Shell Pennant Kerosine, Shell 
Household Oil and a rag beside the gardening 
tools. Give them a rub with the kerosine and 
a quick oil before you put them away, and 
they’ll never rust. It’s a good idea to give the 
hose nozzles a rub, too. 




Sending flowers safely 

When sending flowers by bus or plane, pack in 
a lidless box and cover top with cellophane. 
They will be kept right side up and handled 
more carefully if contents are exposed to view 
than if merely labelled “FRAGILE”. 


When you hammer your finger in¬ 
stead of the nail 

If you hit your finger, put it immediately 
into an eggcup of vinegar. In a few minutes 
the pain will go and there will be no un¬ 
pleasant after effects, such as a black finger¬ 
nail. 




Where are those gardening tools? 

You’ll always know where they are if you 
adopt this bright idea. Stand them against 
the shed walls, then paint their outlines on 
the wall. Even young Johnnie will know 
where they should go then. 


Pennant Kerosine is good for your linoleum 
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THE PROBLEM OF PATHS 



To go straight and smooth? ... or to go curved 
and crazy? ... I o do the job . . . expensive as it may be, once 
and for all . . . or to just hope for the best. And then, there is 
the problem of maintenance ... of weeds ... of weed-killers, 
the most effective of which contain arsenic ... a fearsome thought 
when your little Billy loves best of all to dig up the path . . . 
and eat it. . . . 

An so . . . just take the plunge and do the job well . . . once 
and for all. And that means a COLAS path. If you want the 
maximum of hard wear (excepting, of course, several inches depth 
of solid concrete), with a minimum of expense and labour, then, 
again, I advise COLAS. 

But . . . first of all . . . just what is COLAS? 

Let me tell you . . . 

WHAT IS COLAS? 

Colas is an emulsion of highest grade bitumen treated by a 
patented process so that it can be applied to a surface without 

heating. . . . T he easiest path to put down, and the longest last¬ 
ing surface I know. 

Colas is a chocolate coloured liquid of a consistency slightly 
heavier than water ... it pours easily, can be handled by the man 
or woman of the house, and may be applied to either a damp 
or dry surface. 


Summertime is flytime—spray with Shelltox 
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The only tools required are a broom, a watering can fitted with 
a Colas baffle, a shovel and a wheelbarrow. A roller is also 
desirable . . . and, old clothes, strong garden gloves, and old 
footwear. A dull, not too hot day is best for action. 

MAKING A NEW PATH 

All weeds must be removed from the foundation and before 
applying Colas see that the foundation is true to shape and firm. 

Spread |-in. screenings over the area so that it is completely 
covered, and then for first quality results, roll until a mosaic 
surface is obtained. 

Pour Colas at the rate of a quarter of a gallon per square yard, 
and then spread coarse sand over the surface and roll. A final 
seal coat of Colas should be given at the rate of one-fifth of a 
gallon per square yard followed by a coating of fine sand or brick 
dust spread over the surface to improve the job. For small home 
jobs, especially if done by the woman at home, the small four- 
gallon tins of Colas are very easy to handle, even though they 
will cost you a little more. 

MAKING AN OLD PATH NEW 

If the old path has a good solid foundation sweep off all loose 
material so that the surface is clean and smooth. 

If there are defective patches on the surface of the path, first 
clean out the holes, making the sides vertical, and fill to within 
about £in. of the surface with clean £ in. screenings. Ram the 
metal well into place, pour in Colas, enough to cover the screen¬ 
ings, and apply a coating of sand, or brick dust if preferred. 

Seal the new patches with Colas and fine sand. 

The patches should be left to set before continuing with the 
surfacing of the path. 


REFRESHER FOR AN EXISTING PATH 

To renew the existing path pour Colas at the rate of a quarter 
gallon per square yard and cover with £ in. chips before the 
Colas has turned black. Spread the metal evenly with a broom 
and then roll. 


Fly spraying time—Use Shelltox and Shelltox sprayers 
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for a CLEAN, HARD, 
LASTING SURFACE 



Colas can be used by any handy man 
straight from the drum without heating, 
mixing or the use of costly equipment. 

’PHONE, WRITE or CALL for 
further particulars. 

THE SHELL COMPANY OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

(Incorporated in England) 

Auckland . Wellington . Christchurch . Dunedin 


Shell Mineral Turpentine for paints and brushes 
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A second coat of Colas applied at the rate of one-fifth of a 
gallon per square yard and then covered with sand or brick dust 
will give a smooth walking path that will stand up to years of 
hard family usage. 


MAKING A TENNIS COURT . . . 


There’s nothing so easy and lasting as a 


COLAS COURT . . . 


This is the simplest form of tennis court construc¬ 


tion . . . you and the menfolk can do it . . . easily. And this is 
how. 

The playing area of a tennis court is 78 feet by 36 feet. 
Usually, 3ft. to 4ft. 6in. is allowed at each side, and 12ft. at each 
end, giving areas ranging from 420 sq. yds. to 510 sq. yds. 

With sandy or gravelly soils the only preliminary is to level 
off the area. With loam or clay, however, drainage and prepara¬ 
tion of the base are essential. 

After clearing, firming, draining and laying with cheap, coarse 
sand or cinders, you apply COLAS at the rate of half a gallon 
per square yard. It’s quite easy, and full instructions are given 
in a most complete little booklet, which I shall be glad to send 
you if you will send your name and address to— 


“Polly Pennant”, 

Publicity Department, 

The Shell Company of New Zealand Limited, 
P.O. Box No. 2091, 

WELLINGTON. 


If you are fortunate enough to already have a tennis court . . . 
perhaps an asphalt one . . . then you’ll be glad to have the direc¬ 
tions also for repairing and maintenance . . . with COLAS. 

And then . . . for years and years ... on with the game . . . 
Nothing is so easy to apply ... so long lasting, and so \eiy econo¬ 
mical . . . as 



For a Perfect Surface 


Indispensable! Shell Household Oil 
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LAWNS AND LAWNMOWERS 

Making a New Lawn. A well kept lawn gives a feeling of 
restfulness to a garden ... is easy to keep in order . . . and if 
well placed, with a little shade in the background to give privacy • 
and shelter . . . makes a delightful spot to gather on during 
summer days, when the out-of-door impromptu meal is a wel¬ 
come innovation to the usual set order of serving food. 

T o make a good lawn, that will last well . . . the ground should 
be dug deeply, and, if there is any likelihood of drainage being 
defective, it should be drained artificially. 

To make a firm well defined edge, a good plan is to place a 
6 in. edging of fine turf along the outside edge of the plot to be 
sown. Seed should be sown in fine, well-prepared ground in 
early spring . . . or, if the ground is ready, in the autumn. Spring 
prepared ground can be constantly hoed in the hot weather . . . 
thus destroying many weeds. Autumn sowing can be made in 
march, after the ground has been well raked, hoed, and rolled. 

Choose a still day for sowing, buy a good quality seed that 
suits your district, and then set to work. . . . 

Divide the seed into four equal parts. Sow from each corner, 
or from the four points of the compass . . . north, south, east and 
west. Sow by hand, using a wide circular movement, to scatter 
the seed as evenly as possible. 

After sowing, give a good raking, and, if the ground is fairly 
dry, roll lightly. 

It is important to sow thickly, particularly in a spring sowing 
. . . otherwise the tiny plants may dry out in the hot weather . . . 
a little greater initial expense is well worth while. 

Do not cut too soon ... let the grass be about 2 in. high, and 
then, if possible use a sharp scythe for the first cut, as it does not 
drag the grass out. 

A light rolling is helpful at this stage. 

The best fertiliser for lawns is four parts superphosphate to one 
part sulphate of ammonia . . . applied in spring and autumn. 


The Lawnmower. Buy a good make . . . not too heavy . . . 
keep it very clean, sharp, and well-oiled with Shell Lawnmower 
Oil and never leave it out in the rain. 


Sweet naming law tun oners with Shell Lawnmower Oil 
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Sparkling glasses 

To get really sparkling glasses wash them in 
hot water to wnich a few drops of one of the 
new detergents now available have been 
added. 


Specially for book lovers 

Safeguard your cherished books by making cello¬ 
phane covers for them before lending them; cover 
borrowed books the same way too. Using the 
dust wrapper as a pattern it’s an easy matter to 
cut cellophane to cover the book. Cellophane 
leaves the titles clearly visible and also enhances 
the appearance of attractively bound books. Or 
if you want to give dust covers on new books a long and sturdy life, 
do this—open the dust cover out flat, glue on the inside a sheet of 
brown paper the same size, as the cover, let this dry, then cover with 
another layer of brown paper. Don’t replace the cover until it is 
perfectly dry and you will have a good strong dust cover that will last 
indefinitely. 




To make floor tiles look like nezv 
Shabby floor tiles can be given a new lease of 
life by applying equal quantities of Shell Pen¬ 
nant Kerosine and brown vinegar with a clean 
cloth, then rubbing over with another soft, clean 
rag. This treatment is economical; it’s non- 
slippery and brings up the different colours of 
the tiles effectively. 


An easy way to frost windozvs 

Coat them very thinly with a little white oil 
paint. It will look exactly like frosting. 


To remove crayon marks 

To remove pencil and crayon marks on painted 
walls, do not scrub, but moisten soft cloth in 
Pennant Kerosine and gently rub. The marks 
will vanish as by magic. 




Pennant Kerosine wakes lino look better and last longer 
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Taking out an old window pane 

The old putty will be hard and impossible 
to shift. Soften it with Shell Pennant Kero- 
sine, and it will come away easily. 




To remove adhesive tape 

The tape itself—or its ugly marks—just 
sponge with a little Shell Pennant Kero- 
sine. It will readily dissolve the sticky 
marks, either on your skin or on clothing. 


Spilt ink on wood 

If, when ink has been spilt, cold water is 
immediately poured over the ink to dilute 
it, and wiped up at once, no stains will 
result. 


To shift a rusty nail 

Save tugging, and your temper. Soak 
thoroughly around the nail with Shell 
Pennant Kerosine, wait awhile to allow 
the Shell Pennant Kerosine to soak in, 
and the rusty nail will come out as easy 
as winking. 




Unusually important! 

Important documents, pictures, maps, engravings 
—and these Polly Pennant or any other hints 
you want to keep—can all be preserved perfectly 
by brushing a very delicate coating of rubber 
solution over their surface. 

It’s absolutely transparent, and is an improve¬ 
ment in appearance. Coat both sides if you want to make them 
absolutely waterproof and preserve them peifectly. 






After painting 

After a little home painting every smear 
will vanish from your hands if you rub 
them well with a rag soaked in Shell 
Pennant Kerosine. Paint on clothing, too, 
comes off easily when sponged with Shell 
Pennant. 


Sprinkle a little Pennant Kerosine on your duster 
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Chewing gum from hair 

Children often come home with their curly locks 
glued together with chewing gum. You can soon 
melt the gum off the hair (and save the curls 
from the scissors) by applying pads of cotton 
wool soaked in eucalyptus. This treatment will 
also melt chewing gum off carpets and clothes. 


Keep out the borer 

Always dust with a little Pennant Kerosine on 
your duster; dust especially in corners of wood¬ 
work, and underneath the furniture. Make your 
piano borer-proof by stripping it and rubbing 
Shell Pennant Kerosine over every unvarnished 
wooden part. Incidentally, Shell Pennant Kero¬ 
sine gathers up the dust like magic, and puts 
a polish on the furniture. 



Anchoring your wool 

Chasing balls of knitting wool all over 
the floor can be very annoying. Place the 
ball of wool in a clean paper bag, loosely 
crumpling the neck of the bag and 
placing a rubber band around the 
crumpled part. Result; the ball of wool 
can’t bounce away and just unravels inch 
by inch as required. It’s easier to knit 
with two balls of wool that way, too; they 
don’t get tangled so easily. 


Safety for precious rings 

You’ll know that awful feeling, after you’ve washed 
your hands, when you simply can’t remember w'hat 
you did with your ring. Be as smart as Polly Pen¬ 
nant! Put a cup hook over the sink, and hang your 
engagement and other precious rings there while 
you work. 




To remove grease spots from wall paper 

Men will lean back and leave marks of brilliantine 
on wall paper. It’s easy to get them off. Get a little 
pipe clay, mix it with water to a paste, put it on 
the oily spot, leave it for twelve hours or so, then 
take it off with a brush or pen knife. 

Another method—cover the spot with clean white 
blotter, and iron over it with a heated iron. Keep 
moving a clean section of blotter to the spot, until it is gone. You 
could try this method on any grease spot on your lounge chairs, too. 



Clean bathroom floors, baths and sinks with Pennant Kerosine 
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Goodbye to moths in the cupboards 

Give your cupboards a wipe round with a de¬ 
coction of tobacco (water in which tobacco has 
been boiled), then sprinkle floors and walls of 
the cupboards with a little Shell Pennant Kero- 
sine. It’s most efficient in repelling moths. 


Window washing made easier 

Put a little Shell Pennant Kerosine in the 
water when you're cleaning the windows. 
You’d hardly believe the difference it makes. 
Fly marks whisk off in a jiffy, and the 
windows polish quickly, and finish as clear 
as crystal. 


To clean varnished paint 

Soap or soda will take the varnish off. 
You’d never guess that cold tea would do 
the trick. Use a clean flannel to wash the 
paint, and dry with a clean cloth. 




That bathroom floor 

When a man comes in from work or gardening, and 
the children from play, they often carry dirt on their 
feet into the bathroom, and the tiled floor can soon 
look ingrained. Just try what a kerosine rag will do! 
It’s marvellous how quickly and easily you can wipe 
over the tiles of the floor—and the walls too—with a 
clean rag and Shell Pennant Kerosine. The dirt is 
away in a jiffy, with only half the effort. Also use 
Shell Pennant Kerosine to dean baths and sinks. 



Better-looking , longer-lasting lino 

Black stains will come on linol If it’s cork lino, 
soap itself leaves dark stains. If you polish over 
them, they’re there for everl Remove them with 
Shell Pennant Kerosine and go over the whole 
floor with kerosine. It soon shifts dirt, grease 
and stains. Then if you really must wash the 
floor, add two or three tablespoons of Shell 
Pennant Kerosine to the water. It puts a marvel¬ 
lous finish on the lino, makes it twice as easy to polish, and preserves 
both the colours and the surface. 



Pennant Kerosine for his greasy overalls 
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Removing grease spots from verandahs 

Rub stubborn grease spots on board verandahs 
and steps with Pennant Kerosine. In a few 
days the kerosine will evaporate and take the 
grease with it. 


Easy cleaning of new potatoes 

Keep a pot-mit handy for preparing 
new potatoes. It removes the skin so 
nicely that scraping is unnecessary, 
thus saving time and unpleasant 
labour. It pays to keep a mil for this 
purpose alone. 




Taking down a bedstead 

If a bedstead which you are trying to take down is 
set and difficult and refuses to budge, brush the 
bed joints with Pennant Kerosine and you will not 
have any more trouble. It is a good idea also to 
grease all sockets well with vaseline before putting 
the bedstead together again. 


Cleaning paint-stained clothes 

Soak children’s paint-stained clothes in Pennant 
Kerosine while the paint is still fresh, wash out 
thoroughly, then wash in hot soapy water, or one 
of the new detergents, in the usual way. Be careful 
that any elastic does not come into contact with 
the kerosine. 




Brightening up leather school bags 

Even if Junior has dragged his school bag all the 
way home on the road behind him, you can 
brighten up the leather again with a cloth sprinkled 
with Pennant Kerosine. 


Sfnitikle a little Pennant Kerosine on your dusters 
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Threading a sewing machine 

Hold the metal plate that slides in and covers 
the shuttle, at the back of the needle. The 
mirror-bright plate magnifies the size of the 
eye and makes it an easy and quick process. 


To air your clothes 

Another use for baby’s play pen is to use it 
for a clothes horse. Turn the play pen up on 
one of its sides and you’ll find it will make 
an excellent clothes airer and dryer. 




Keeping a mixing bowl still 

Stand the mixing bowl on a wet cloth to pre¬ 
vent it turning round when one hand is engaged 
beating and the other pouring. 


Serving mint sauce out of doors 

When wishing to serve lamb and mint sauce at 
outdoor meals, add sufficient gelatine to the mint 
sauce to make it a jelly; quantity necessary can be 
calculated from the liquid used. Set it in a shallow 
cake dish with the lamb sliced thinly, and then 
slice the jelly as you would meat. 




Cleaning burnt enamel saucepans 

Badly-burnt enamel saucepans should be covered 
with a thick paste of bicarbonate of soda and 
water and let stand for a day. Add more water 
and bring to the boil. The burn will come off 
easily without damaging the enamel. 


* 


For chewing gum on fabrics use Pennant Kerosine 
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MARIE— 

CHRISTIANE 


Af A RIE-CRIST IA NE, of 
Paris, created this beret of picot 
trimmed with black gros-gratn. 


Discriminating women know 
they can rely on Shell Motor 
Spirit for easy starting, smooth 
power, and all-round good performance. It’s the reason why 

that fashion is spreading in New Zealand, and why . . . 



Shell X-100 Motor Oil—fights acid action 
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Linen? or Cotton? 



With so many linen substitutes about, 
it’s often difficult to tell whether 
you’ve come across the real article, or 
not. You can easily find out. Moisten 
the point of a finger, and put it to 
the linen. If it’s the genuine article, 
the moisture will show on the other 
side almost instantly If it’s cotton or a substitute, a little time will 
elapse before the moisture comes through. 


How to remove mildew 

Polly really found something extra special 
when she found that she could remove 
mildew from cottons and silks. Make a 
paste with Fullers earth and Shell Pen¬ 
nant Kerosine. Cover the stain with the 
mixture and rub lightly. Then dry the 
stain in the sun and brush the powder 
off. Two or three applications will shift even a bad stain. 

As good as new. Gold or silver 
lace or fabric 

If fabric or lace tarnishes, make a very 
dry paste of cornflour and Pennant 
Kerosine. Rub it on with a white rag 
and leave it for a while. Give it a few 
pats and lightly brush off, and the 
silver or gold will be as bright as ever. 

When someone writes in your most cherished book 

You can sponge away the writing with 
a solution of oxalic acid, citric acid or 
tartaric acid. Rinse with a piece of 
cotton w'ool dipped in ammonia water, 
and dry between blotting paper, press¬ 
ing with a warm iron. The acids will 
take out writing ink, but will not 
touch the printing. 

For longer lasting polish, use a 
Pennant duster 

Soak a duster in Shell Pennant Kerosine 
and leave to dry; then, use to give silver 
a lasting polish. You’ll be surprised and 
delighted at the cheerful result! 






Pennant Kerosine makes lino look better and last longer 
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Heat marks on your polished table 

Someone’s bound to do it sometime! And the moment 
they do put a hot cup and saucer down on your table, 
there’s a white mark. You’re tongue-tied . . . but be 
calm! When the company has gone mix a little linseed 
oil and methylated spirits in equal quantities, and rub 
the mark. It’s gone in a flash! 




Rejuvenating tapestry furniture 

To brighten and freshen tapestry furniture rub 
damp salt well in all over the covering. Then, 
after leaving the salt on for half an hour, brush 
it off with a soft brush. The salt will remove 
the dust and refresh the colours of the tapestry. 


Tarnished silver brocade shoes 

“After the ball is over” silver brocade evening shoes 
usually go away in a cupboard and spoil with 
tarnish. Mix some French chalk and methylated 
spirits to a paste. Then rub this paste into the 
shoes and leave to dry. Then carefully brush the 
powder off and the shoes will be as good as new 
once again. 



On being a tidy worker 

It’s easy to make a handy and decorative 
container for crochet thread and knitting 
yarn from a large box. Measure about five 
inches up from the bottom and cut neatly 
round. Using plain or flowered wallpaper, 
cover the outside of the box and the lid. 
Punch a. hole in the centre of the lid for 
thread or yarn. 


Saving mother’s patience 

Try this tip for training the younger 
children to put on their own shoes. Paint 
a little spot on the inner sole of the child’s 
right shoe with bright red nail polish. He’ll 
soon be able to tell them apart and put 
them on properly. 


Be proud of those golf clubs 

It’s no trouble to keep them clean and 
shining. Soak a rag in Shell Pennant Kero- 
sine, keep it handy, and give your clubs a 
rub each time before you put them away. 
They’ll never show a speck of rust. 
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FIRST AID . . • In Home and Garden 

It’s most important. . . . 

(1) That every home should have an efficiently 
equipped, and constantly replenished First 
Aid Box . . . and . . . 

(2) That the mother (at least!) of the family 
should have learnt First Aid. 

A FIRST AID BOX SHOULD CONTAIN THE 
FOLLOWING ESSENTIALS . . . 

Several sized roller bandages, a triangular band¬ 
age, and a roll as well as a box of assorted sized 
combined antiseptic plaster dressings. A bottle of Iodine ... a small 
roll of cotton-wool, for sponging abrasions ... a medically authorised 
dressing for burns and scalds . . . scissors . . . large safety pins ... a 

pair of tweezers to remove splinters, etc.a bottle of ammonia for 

insect bites . . . and any pet items you may favour yourself. 

Cuts, Jags, and Abrasions. For small, simple injuries, cleanse off any 
foreign matter with cotton wool and warm boiled water, to which a 
little reliable disinfectant has been added. Apply suitable antiseptic 
plaster dressing. For large injuries with excessive bleeding, know how 
to stop bleeding, at least temporarily . . . and call the doctor. 

Burns and Scalds. The important aim is to cover quickly from the 
air. Small burns can have foreign matter carefully removed (do not 
use any water) . . . and a suitable dressing applied. For severe burns, 
cover the parts quickly . . . call a doctor . . . and treat for shock. 
Scalds should be covered quickly with a suitable dressing . . . (the 
old fashioned bicarbonate of soda is still used) . . . and covered with a 
soft dressing and bandage. 

Sprains. Remove footwear. Bandage firmly . . . 
using a figure-eight bandage for foot or elbow . . . 
soak in cold water, and elevate the limb. Have 
medical attention if severe. 

The Eye. Learn how to remove foreign bodies 
from the eye ... a sterilised fine brush point or 
feather is excellent once the eye is turned back 
correctly. If the object is sharp, or embedded . . . 
drop a few drops of warm olive oil in the eye . . . 
close the lids . . . and bandage over a soft but firm 
pad . . . and see the doctor at once. 

Insect Bites. Dab with ammonia or blue bag. If 
the sting of a bee is still in, it must be removed. 

Falls. Never move a patient if you suspect broken bones in the body 
or large limbs. Make him or her as comfortable as possible and call 
the doctor Cushions for support, a warm light rug . . . and hot 
water bottles for shock may be necessary while waiting for the doctor. 
Important! Never . . . never give stimulants such as whiskey . . . water 
or hot sweet tea may be given except when internal injuries are sus¬ 
pected. Always call your doctor for anything not simple, or that you 
do not understand. 

Learn First Aid . . . and know THE CORRECT WAY TO ACT. 
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SHELL PRODUCTS 


Shell Motor Spirit 
Shell X-100 Motor Oil 
Shell Greasos 

Shell Aviation Gasoline and AeroShell Lubricants 
Shell Racing Spirits 
Shell Model Aeroplane Engine Fuels 

Automotive Special Products:— 

Donax U—Upper Cylinder Lubricant 
Donax Al—Shock Absorber Oil 
Donax F—Premium Flushing Oil 
Donax R—Rubber Lubricant 
Donax C—Radiator Anti-Corrosion Oil 

Cross Power Kerosine 

Pennant Kerosine—for lighting, heating and cooking 
Shellite—for petrol burning lamps and cookers 
Shell Diesoline. Shell Diesel Fuel and Furnace Oil 
Shell Diesel Engine Oils 
Shell Industrial Lubricants and Greases 
Shell Petrolatums 

Special Boiling Point Spirits and Chemical Solvents 
Shell Mineral Turpentine and White Spirit 
Shelltox and Shelltox Sprayers 

Shell Spraying Oils—certified by the Plant Research Bureau, D.S.f.R. 
Shellestol ”H”—a wetting agent and spreader for liquid sprays 

Shell D-D Soil Fumigant 
Shell Defiance Blowfly Oil 
Teepol 
Paraffin Wax 

Shell Lighter and Cleaning Fluid 
Shell Household Oil and Lawnmower Oil 
Shell Bitumex Paint 
Bitumen, Colas and Flintkote 
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